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POETRY. 
TO A SPANISH LADY, 


a convent.-——-BY w. P. PALMER, 


Young heart without a stain! 
Why ’mid the convent’s melancholy gloom, 
Wilt thou, forgetful of the world, again 
Thy blessed wealth entomb? 
It is no fitting place ; 
For one to whom so much of worth is given, 
And dark-eyed beauty, and the winning grace 
Of thoughts which tell of heaven. 


Ye, o’er whom virtue’s spell 
Has been a thread of gossamer—a hair— 
Whose haunted breast remorsefias made a hell 
Ruled by the fiend despan\y 
Ye, who have felt the frow : 
Of disappointment Hlight whs Womise gave, 
Have sen the last, best bosom friend go down 
Unto the voiceless grave: 


Ye, in whose future sky 
No cheering star of kindly hope appears; 
Along whose desert path all springs are dry, 
Save these, alas! of tears,— 
Fly from the world apart 
To merey’s shrine—the habitance of prayer, 
And with an humble and repentant heart, 
Seek rest and refuge there. 


But thou, whose buried years 
No shade of guilt, no spectre-thought attends, 
With every charm that virtue’s smile endears, 
Glad home and circling friends— 
Why court the cloistered shade, 
Where undeplored love’s richest blossoms fall? 
Thou, whose bright spirit was in kindness made 
To grace the courtly hall! 


Are thy beart’s wounds so sore, 
So deeply laid, so fully fraught with hanm, . 
That Hope hath not within her healthful store 
For them a healing balm? 
And heaven-born Hope replies, 
*¢ Child of the stricken soul, believe it not; a 
T have a solice for its deepest sighs, 
Peace for its darkest lot. 


‘¢ Though clouds are o’er thee now, 
And down thy pale, fair cheek, unbidden steal 
Gushes of secret tears, and on thy brow 
Stern care hath set his seal, 
Clear skies shall yet be thine, 
Serene and bright as beamed on Eden’s bow’rs, 
And chasten’d joys from teeling’s holiest shrine 
Shall cheer thy coming hours. 


‘* Sweet words from friendship’s tongue 
Shall round thy heart like seraph-musie play, 
And many a flower from pure affection sprung 

Breathe fragrance on thy way; 

And many a beacon-light ; 

Far o’er thy future path shall cheering dawn, 
And guardian ministers, by day and night, 
nseen, shall lead thee on.” 


O then, fair featured maid, 
Wilt thou not list affection’s pleaded prayer? 
And seck not in the convent’s withering shade 
Peace, vainly sought for there! 
Stay for the social hearth, 
The festal hall, where woman’s charms regale; 
She that hath smiles to make a heav’n of earth 
Should wear no shrouding veil! 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 


EXPIATION. 


Mancanet Burnstpe was an orphan. Her pa- 
rents, who had been the poorest peop e in the parish, 
had died when she was a mere chi 
had left no near relatives, there were few or none to 
care much about the desolate creature, who might be 
well said to have been left friendless in the world. 
True, that the feeling of charity is seldom wholly 
wanting in any heart; but it is generally but a 
ecld feeling among hard-working folks, towards 
objects out of the narrow circle of their own fami- 
ly affections, and selfishness has a ready and 
strong excuse in necessity. There seems indeed to 
bea sort of chanee in the lot of the orphan offspring 
of paupers. On Some the eye of Christian benevo- 
lence falls at thé¥ery first moment of their uttermost 
destitution—and their worst sorrows, instead of be- 
ginning, terminates with the tear shed over their pa- 
rents’ grave. They are taken by the hands, as soon 
as their hands have been stretched out for protec- 
tion, and admitted as inraates into households, whose 
doors, had their father and mothers been alive, they 


d; and, as they 


fails upon them during the gloom of grief, and attends 
them all their days. Others, again, are overlooked 
at the first fall of affliction, as if in some unaccounta- 
bse fatality; the wretchedness with which all have be- 
come familiar, no One very tenderly pities; and thus 
the orphan, reconciled herself to the extreme hard- 
ships of her condition, lives on uncheered by those 
sympathies out of which grow both happiness and 
virtue, and yielded by degrees to the constant pres- 
sure of her lot, becomes poor in spirit as in estate, 
and either vegetates like an almost worthless weed 
that is carelessly trodden on by every foot, or if b 
nature born a Hower, in time loses her lustre, and all 
her days—not long—leads the life not so much of a 
servant as of a slave. 
Such, till she was twelve years old, had been the 
fate of Margaret Burnside. Of a slender form and 
weak constitution, she had never been able for much 
work; and thus from one discontented and harsh 
master and mistress to another, she had been trans- 
ferred from house to house--always the poorest--till 
she came to be looked on as an incumbrance rather 
than a help in any family, and thought hardly worth 
her bread. Sad and sickly she sat on the braes herd- 
ing the kine. It was supposed that she was in a 
consumption—an<d as the shadow of death seemed to 
lie on the neglected creature’s face, a feeling some- 
thing like love was awakened towards her in the 
heart of pity, for which she showed her gratitude by 
still attending to all household tasks with an alacri- 
ty beyond her strength. Few doubted that she was 
dying—and it was plain that she thought so herself; 
for the Bible, which, in her friendlessness, she had 
always read more than any other children, who were 
too happy to reflect often on the Word of that Being 
from whom their happiness flowed, was now, when 
leisure permitted, seldom or never out of her hands, 
and in lonely places, where there was no human ear 
tohearken, did the dying girl often support her heart, 
when quaking in natural fears of the grave, by sing- 
ing to herself hymns and pslams. But het hour was 
not yet come—though by the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence, dvomed to be hideous--and sad with 
almost inexpiable guilt. As for herself, she was in- 
nocent as the linnet that sang beside her in the broom, 
andainvocent was she to be up to the last throb- 
bings of herreligious heart. Whnthe sunshine fll 
on the leaves of her Bible, the orphan seemed to see 
in the holy words, brightening through the radiance, 
assurances of forgiveness of all her sins—small sins 
indeed—yet to her humble and contrite heart exceed- 
ing great—and to be pardoned only by the interces- 
sion of Him who died for us on thetree. Often, when 
clouds were in the sky, and blackness covered the 
Book, Hope died away from the diseoloured page— 
and the lonely ceature wept and sobbed over the 
doom denounced on all who sin, and repent not— 
whether in deed or in thought. And thus religion 
became with her an awful thing—till, in her resigna 
tion, she feared todie. But look on that flower by 
the hill side path, withered, as it seems, beyond the 
power of sun and air, and dew and rain, to restore it 
to the beauty of life. Next day you happen to return 
to the place; its leaves are of a dazzling green, its 
blossoms of a dazzling crimson, and its joyful beauty 
is felt over all the wilderness. So was it with this 
orphan. Nature, as if kindling towards her in sud- 
den love, not only restored her in a few weeks to life 
—but to perfect health; and ere long she, whom few 
had looked at, and for whom still fewer cared, was 
acknowledged to be the fairest girl in all the parish, 
and the most beautiful of any while she continued to 
sit, as she had always done from tery childhood, on 
the poor’s form in the lobby of the kirk. Such a 
face, such a figure, and such a manner, in one so 
poorly attired, and so meanly placed, attracted the 
eyes of the young ladies in the Patron’s Gallery.— 
Margaret Burnside was taken under their especial 
protection—sent for two years to a superior school, 
where she was taught all things useful for persons in 
humble life—and while yet scarcely fifteen, return- 
ing to her native parish, was appointed teacher of a 
small school of her own, to which were sent all the 
female children that could be spared from home, 
from those of parents poor as her own had been, up 
to those of the farmers and small proprietors, who 
knew the blessingsof a good education,—and that 
without it, the minister may preach in vain. And 
thus Margaret Burnside grew and blossomed like the 
hily of the field—and every eye blessed her—and she 
drew her breath in gratitude, piety and peace. 
Thus a few happy and usetul years passed by—and 
it was forgotten by all—but herself—that Margaret 
Burnside was an orphan. But to be without one near 
and dear blood-relative in all the world, must often, 
even to the happy heart of youthful innocence, be 
more than a pensive—a painful thought; and there- 
fore, though Margaret Burnside was alwayscheerful 
among her little scholars, and wore a sweet smile on 
her face, yet in the retirement of her own room, (a 
pretty parlour, with a window looking into a flower- 
garden) and on her walks among the braes, her mien 


would never have darkened. ‘The light of comfort 


was somewhat melancholy, and her eyes wore that 


* 


a? 


touching which seems doubtfully to de- 


note--neither.joy nor sadness—but a habit of soul, 
which, in its tRanquillity, still partakes of the mourn- 
ful, as if memary dwelt often on past sorrows, and 
hope scareely ¥entured to indulge in dreams of future 
repose. ‘Liat profound orphan feeling imbued her 
whole charagter; and sometimes, when the young 
ladies fromy the castle smiled praises upon her, she 
retired in unendurable gratitude to herchamber—and 
wept. 

Among thé friends at whose houses she visited were 
the family at Moorside, the highest hill-farm in the 
parish, and on which her father had been a hind. It 
consisted of the master, a man whose head was gray, 
his son and daughter, and a grandchild, her scholar, 
whose parents were dead. Gilbert Adamson had 
long been a Widower—indeed his wife had never 
been in the parish, but had died abroad. He had been 
a soldier in his youth and prime of manhood; and 
when he came to settle at Moorside, he had been look- 
ed at with no_very friendly eyes; for evil ramours of 
his character had preceded his arrival there—and in 
that peaceful pastoral parish, far removed from the 
world’s strife, suspicions, without any good reason, 
.perhaps, had’ attached themselves to the morality 
and religion of a man, who had seen much foreign 
service, and had passed the best years of his life in 
the wars. It was long before these suspicions faded 
away, and with some they still existed in an invincible 
feeling of dislike, or even aversion. But the natural 
fierceness and ferocity which, as these peaceful dwel- 
lers among the hills imagined, had at first, in spite 
of his efforts to control them, often dangerously ex- 
hibited themselves in fiery outbreaks, advancing age 
had gradually subdued; Gilbert Adamson had grown 
a hard-working and industrious man; affected, if he 
followed it not in sincerity, even an austerely reli- 
gious life; and ashe possessed more than common sa- 
gacity and intelligence, he had acquired at last, if not 
won, a certain aseendency in the parish, even over 
many whose hearts never opened nor warmed towards 
him—so that he was now an elder of the kirk—and, as 
the most unwilling were obliged to acknowledge, a 
just steward tothe poor. His gray hairs were not ho- 
noured, but it would not be too much to say that they 
were respected. Many who had doubted him be- 
fore, came toathink they had done him injustice, 
and sought to wipe away their fault by regarding him 
with esteem, and showing themselves willing to in- 
terchange all neighbourly kindness and services with 
all the family at Moorside. His son, though some- 
what wild and unsteady, and too much addicted to 
the fascinating pastimes of flood and field, often so 
ruinous to the sons of labour, and rarely long pursued 
against the law, without yitiating the whole charac- 
ter, was a favourite with all the parish. Singularly 
handsome, and with manners above his birth, Ludo- 
vic was welcome wherever he went, both with young 
and old. Nomerry-making could deserve the name 
without him, and at all meetings for the display of 
feats of strength and agility, far and wide, through 
more counties than one, he was the champion.— 
Nor had he received a mean education. All that 
the parish school-master could teach, he knew; 
and having been the darling companion of all the 
gentlemen’s sons in the Mause, the faculties of his 
mind had kept pace with theirs, and from them hehad 
caught, too, unconsciously, that demeanour so far su- 
perior to what could have been expected from one in 
his humble condition, but which, at the same time, 
seemed so congenial with his happy nature, as to be 
readily acknowledged to be one of its original gifts. — 
Of his sister, Alice, itis sufficient to say, that she was 
the bosom friend of Margaret Burnside, and that all 
who saw their friendship felt that it was just. ‘The 
small parentless grand daughter was also dear to Mar- 
garet—more than perhaps her heart knew, because 
that, like herself, she was an orphan, But the erea- 
ture was also a merry and a madcap child, and her 
freakish pranks, and playful perversencsses, as she 
tossed her golden head in untameable glee, and went 
dareing and singing, like a bird on the boughs of a 
tree, all day long, by some strange sympathies entire- 
ly won the heart of her who, throughout all her own 
childhood, had been familiar with grief, and alonel 
shedder of tears. And thus did Margaret love her, it 
might be said, even with a mother’s love. She gene- 
rally passed her free Saturday afternoons at Moorside, 
anc often slept there all night with little Ann in her 
bosom. At such times Ludovic was never from home, 
and many a Sabbath he walked with her to the kirk— 
all the family together—and once by themselves for 
miles along the moor--a forenoon of perfect sunshine, 
which returned upon him in his agony on his dying 


day. 

No one said, no one thought that Ludovic and 
Margaret were lovers—nor were they, though well 
worthy indeed of each other’s love; for the orphan’s 
whole heart was filled and satisfied with a sense of 
duty, and all its affections were centred in her happy 
school, where all eyes blessed her, and where she 


had been placed for the good of all those innocent 
creatures, by them who had rescued her from the pen- 


house. 
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ury that kills the soul, and of whose gracious boun- 
ty she every night dreamt in her sleep. In her pray- 
ers she beseeched God to bless them rather than the 
wretch on her knees—their images, their names, were 
ever before her eyes and on her ears; and next to that 
peace of mind which passed all understanding, and 
comes from the footstool of God into the humble, 
lowly and contrite heart, was to that orphan, day and 
night, waking or asleep, the deep bliss of her gra- 
titude: And thus Ludovie to her was a brother, and no 
more; a name sacred as that of sister, by which she 
always called her Alice, and was so called in return, 
But to Ludovic, who had a soul of fire, Margaret was 
dearer far than ever a sister was toa brother, whom, 
at the sacrifice of her own life, she might have res- 
cued from death. Go where he might, aphafitom was 
at his side—a pale fair face forever fixed its melan- 
choly,cyes on his, as if forboding something dismal 
even when they faintly smiled; and once he awoke 
at miduight, when all the house were asleep, crying, 

with shrieks, ‘*O God of merey! Margaret is mur- 
dered!” Mysterious passion of Love! that darkens 

its own dreams of delight with unimaginable horrors! 

Shall we call such dire bewilderment the superstition 

of troubled fantasy, or the inspiration of the prophe= 

tic soul! 

From what seemingly insignificant sources—and 
by means of what humble instruments, may this 
life’s best happiness be diffused over the households 
of industrious men! Here was the orphan daughter 
of forgotten paupers, both dead ere she could speak; 
herself, during all her melancholy childhood, a 
pauper even more enslaved than ever they had been— 
one of the most neglected and undervalued of all 
God’s creatures—who, had she then died, would 
have been buried in some nettled nook of the kirke 
yard, nor her grave been watered almost by oné 
single tear—suddealy brought out from the cold and 
cruel shade in which she had been withering away, 
by the interposition of human but angelic hands, 
into the heaven’s most gracious sunshine, where all 
at once her beauty blossomed like the rose. She, 
who for so many years had been even begrudgingly 
fed on the poorest and scantiest fare, by Penury, un- 
grateful for all her weak but zealous efforts to 
please by doing her best, in sickness and sorrow, at 
all her tasks, in or out of doors, and in all weathers, 
however rough and severe--was now raised to the 
rank of a moral, intellectual, and religious being, 
and presided over, tended, and instructed many lit- 
tle ones, far happier in their childhood than it, 
had been her lot to be, and all growing up beneath 
her now untroubled eyes, in innocence, love, and 
joy, inspired into their hearts by her their young and 
happy benefactress. Nota haman dwelling in all the 
parish, that had not reason to be thankful to Mar- 
garet Burnside. She taught them to be pleasant. 
in their manners, neat in their persons, rational in 
their minds, pure in their hearts, and industrious in 
all their habits. Rudeness, coarseness, sullenness, 
cll angry fits, and all idle dispositions—the besetting 
vices and sins of the children of the poor, whose 
home-edueation is often so miserably, and almost 
necessarily neglected, did this sweet Teacher, by the 
divine of meekness never rufiled, and ten- 
derness never troubled, in a few months subdue and 
overcome—till her school-room, every day in the 
week, was, in its cheerfulness, sacred as a Sabbath, 
and murmured trom morn to eve, with perpetual 
happiness. The effects were soon felt in every 
All floors were tidier, and order and regu- 
larity enlivened every hearth. It was the pride of 
her scholars to get their own litde gardens.behind 
their parents’ huts to bloom like that of the Brae— 
and in imitation of that flowery parch, to train up 
the pretty creepers on the wall. ~ the kirkyard, a 
smiling group every Sabbath forenoon waited for 
her at the gate—and walked, with ber at their head, 
into the House of God—a beautiful procession to all 
their parents’ eyes—one by one dropping away into 
their own seats, as the band moved along the little 
lobby, and the minister sitting in the pulpit all the 
while, looked solemnly down upon the fair flock— 
the shepherd of their souls! 

It was Sabbath, but Margaret Burnside was not in 
the kirk. The congregation had risen to join in 
prayer, when the great door was thrown open, and a 
woman, apparelled as for the house of worship, but 
wild and ghastly in her face and eyes as a maniac hunt- 
ed by evil spirits, burst in upon the service, and, with 
uplifted hand, beseeched the man of God to forgive 
her irreverent entrance, for thet foulest and most un- 
natural murder had been done, and that her own eyes 
had seen the corpse of Margaret Burnside lying on 
the moor in a pool of blood! The congregation gave 
one groan, and then an outery as if the roof of the 
kirk had been toppling over their heads. All cheeks - 
waxed white, women fainted, and the firmest heart 

aaked with terror and pity, as once and again the af- 
righted witness, in the same words, described the hor- 
rid spectacle, and then rushed out into the open air, 
followed by hundreds, who, for some minutes, had 


been palsy-stricken; and now the kirkyard was all 
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in a tumult round the body of her who lay in a swoon. 
In the midst of that dreadful ferment, there were 
voices crying aloud that the poor woman was mad, 
and that such horror could not be beneath the sun; 
for such a perpetration on the Sabbath day, and first 
heard of just as the prayers of his people were about 
to ascend to the Father of all mercies, shocked be- 
lief, and doubt struggled with despair as in the help- 
less shudderings of some dream of blood. ‘The crowd 
were at last prevailed on by their pastor to disperse, 
and sit down on the tomb-stones, and water being 
sprinkled over the face of her who still lay in that 
mortal swoon, and the air suffered to circulate freely 
round her, she again opened her glassy eyes, and 
raising herself on her elbow, stared on the multi- 
tude, all gathered there so wan and silent, and shriek- 
ed out, *The Day of Judgment! The Day of Judg- 
ment!” 

The aged minister raised her on her feet, and led 

her to a grave, on which she sat down, and hid her 
face on his knees. ‘O that I should have lived to 
see that day—but dreadful are the decrees of the 
Most High—and she whom we all loved has been 
eruelly murdered! Carry me with you, people, aud 
I will shew you where lies her corpse.’ 
_~ *Where—where is Ludovic Adamson?’ cried a 
hoarse voice which none there had ever heard be- 
fore; and all eyes were turned in one direction; but 
none knew who had spoken, and all again was hush. 
Then all at once a hundred voices repeated the-same 
words, ‘ Where--where is Ludovic Adamson?’ and 
there was no reply. Then, indeed, was the kirkyard 
in an angry and a wrathful ferment, and men looked 
far into each other’s eyes for confirmation of their 
suspicions. And there was whispering about things, 
that, though in themselves as light as air, seemed now 
charged with hideous import; aad then arose sacred 
appeals to Heaven’s eternal justice, horridly mingled 
with oaths and curses; and all the crowd, springing 
to their feet, pronounced, ‘that no other but he could 
be the murderer.’ 

‘It was remembered now, that for months past, Mar- 
garet Burnside had often looked melancholy---that her 
visits had been less frequent to Moorside---and one 

erson in the crowd said, that a few weeks ago she 

ad come upon them suddenly ina retired place when 
Margaret was weeping bitterly, and Ludovic tossing 
his arms seemingly in wrath and distraction. All 
_ agreed that of late ‘a had led a disturbed and reckless 
life—and that something dark and suspicious had 
hung about him, wherever he went, as if he were 
haunted by an evil conscience. But did not strange 


men sometimes pass through the Moor--squalid men- | 


dicants, robber-like from the far-off city---one by one, 

et seemingly belonging to the same gang---with 

ludgeons in their hands---half-naked, and often 
drunken in their hunger, as at the doors of lonesome 
houses they demanded alms, or more like footpads 
than beggars, with stern gestures, rising up from 
the ditches, on the way side, stopped the frightened 
women and children going upon errands, and thank- 
lessly received pence from the poor? Que of them 
must have been the murderer! But then again, the 
whole tide of suspicion would set in upon Ludovice— 
her lover—for the darker and more dreadful the 
~ guilt, the more welcome is it to the tears of the ima- 
gination when its waking dreams are floating if blood! 

A tall figure came forward from the porch, and 
all was,silence, when the congregation beheld the 
Father and the suspected criminal! He stood still 
as a tree on a calm day, trunk, limbs, moved not— 
and his gray head was uncovered. He then stretch- 
ed out his arm, and in an imploring, but in a com- 
manding attitude, he essayed to speak; but his white 
lips quivered, and his tongue refused its office. At 
last, almost: fiercely, he uttered, ‘Who dares de- 
nounce my son?’ and like the growling thunder, the 
erowd cried ‘All—all—he is the murderer!’ Some 
said that the old man smiled; but it could have been 
bat a convulsion of the features—outraged nature’s 
wrung out writhing expression of disdain, to show 
how a father’s ire brooks the cruelty of fuvolish fulse- 
hood and injustice. 

Men, women, and children---all whom grief and 
terror had not made helpless---moved away towards 
the Moor---the woman who had seen the sight lead- 
ing the way---for now her whole strength had re- 
turned to her, and she was drawn and driven by an 
irresistible passion to look again at what had almost 
destroyed herjudgment. Now they were miles from 
the kirk, and over some brushwood, at the edge of 
a morass, some distance from the common footpath, 
crows were seen diving and careering in the air, and 
a raven fiying suddenly out of the covert, sailed 
away with a savage croak along a rim of cliffs. — 
The whole multitude stood stock still at that car- 
* rion sound. One said shudderingly, ina low hur- 
ried voice, ‘See, see---that is her mantle,’---and 
there indeed Margaret lay, all in a heap, maimed, 
mangled, murdered, with a hundred gashes. The 
cérpse seemed as if it had been baked in frost, and 
was embedded in coagulated blood. Shreds and 

tches of her dress, torn away from her bosom, 

strewed the bushes---for many yards round about, 
there had been the trampling of feet, anda long lock 
of hair that had been torn from her temples, with 
the dews yet unmelied on it, was laying upon a plant 
of broom a little way from the corpse. The first to 
lift the body from the horrid bed was Gilbert Adam- 
son. He had been long familiar with death in all its 
ghastliness, and all had now looked to him---forget- 
tuig for the moment that he was the father of the 
marderer---to perform the task from which thev re- 

led in horror. Resting on one knee, he placed 


lieved, that even the most violent and cruel death 
could have wrought such a change on a face once so 
beautiful! All was contogtion---and terrible it was 
to see the dim glazed eyes, fixed open, and the orbs 
insensible to the strong sun that smote her face 
white as snow among the streaks as if left by blood 
fingers! Her throat was all discoloured---and a sil 
handkerchief twisted to a cord, that had manifestly 
been used in the murder, was of a redder hue than 
when it had veiled her breast. No one knows what 
horror his eyes are able to look on, till they are 
tried. A circle of stupified gazers was drawn by a 
horrid fascination closer and closer round the corpse 
—and women stood there holding children by the 
hands, and fainted not, but observed the sight, and 
shuddered without shrieking, aud stood there all 
dumb as ghosts. But the ree: | was now borne along 
by many hands---at first none knew in what direction 
till many voices muttered ‘to Moorside---to Moor- 
side,’---and in an hour it was laid on the bed in 
which Margaret Burnside had so often slept with 
her beloved little Ann in her bosom. The hand of 
some one had thrown a cloth over the corpse. The 
room was filled with people---but all their power 
and capacity of horror bad been exhausted---and the 
silence was now almost like that which ends a natu- 
ral death, when all the neighbours are assembled for 
the funeral. Alice, with little Ann beside her, 
kneeled at the ,bed, nor feared to lean her head 
close to the covered corpse---sobbing out syllables 
that showed how passionately she prayed---and that 
she and her little niece, and, oh! for that unhappy 
futher, were delivering themselves up into the haads 
of God. ‘That father knelt not—ueither did he sit 
down—nor move—nor groan—but stood at the foot 
of the bed, with arms folded almost: sternly—and 
with his eyes fixed on the sheet, in which there 
seemed to be neither ruth nor dread—but only an 
austere composure, which, were it indeed but resig- 
nation to that dismal decree of Providence, had been 
most sublime—but who can see into the heart of a 
man either righteous or wicked, and know what may 
be passing there, breathed from the gates of heaven 
or of hell! Soon as the body had been found, shep- 
herds and herdsmen, fleet of foot as the deer, had 
set off to scour the country far and wide, hill and 
glen, mountain and morass, moor and wood, for the 
murderer. If he be on the face of the earth, and not 
self-plunged in despairing suicide into some quag- 
mire, he will be found,—for all the population of 
many districts are now afoot, and precipices are 
clomb till now brushed but by the falcons. A figure, 
like that of a man, is seen by some of the hunters 
from a hill top, lying among the stones by the side 
of a solitary loch. ‘hey separate, and descend up- 
on him, and then gathering in, they behold the man 
whom they seek, Ludovic Adamson. 
. His face is pale aud haggard—yet flashed as if by 
a fever centred in his heart. That is no’ dress fit 
for the Sabbath day—soiled and savage-looking, and 
giving tu the eyes that search an assurance of guilt. 
{e starts to his feet, as they think, like some wild 
beast surprised in his lair, aud gathering itself up to 
fight or fy. But, strange enormity—a Bible is in 
his hand! And the shepherd who first seized him, 
taking the book out of his grasp, looks into the page, 
aud reads, ‘* Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be surely shed.” On a leaf is 
written, in her own well known hand, ** The gift of 
Margaret Burnside!” Not a word is said by his 
captors—they offer no needless violence—no indig- 
nities—but answer all inquiries of surprise and as- 
tonishment (O! can one so young be so hardened in 
wickedness!) by a stern silence and upbraiding eyes, 
that like daggers must stzb his heart. At last he 
walks doggedly and sullenly along, and refuses to 
speak—-yet his tread is firm—there is no want of 
composure in his face—now that the first passion of 
fear or anger has left it; and now that they have the 
murderer in their clutch, some begin almost to pity 
him, and others to believe, or at least to hope, that 
he may be innocent. As yet they have not suid a 
word of the crime of which they accuse him—but 
let him try to master the expression of his voice and 
eyes as he may, guilt is in those stealthy glances— 
guilt is in those reckless tones—And why does he 
seek to hide his right hand in his bosom? And what- 
ever he may affect to say—they ask him not—most 
certainly that stain on his shirt collar is blood. But 
now they are at Moorside. 

There is still a great crowd all round about the 
house--in the garden—and at the door—and a trou- 
bled cry announces that the criminal has been taken, 
and is close qt hand. His father meets him at the 

te—and, a down, holds up his clasped 

auds, and says, ** My son, if thou art guilty, con- 
fess, and die.” The criminal angrily waves his fa- 
ther aside, and walks towards the door. ‘* Fools! 
fools! what mean ye by this? What crime has been 
committed? And how dare ye to think mea crimi- 
nal? Am I like a murderer?” ‘* We never spoke 
to him of the murder—we never spoke to him of the 
murder!” cried one of the men who now held him 
by the arm; and all assembled then exclaimed, 
‘* Guilty, guilty—that one word will hang him!- O, 

ity, pity, for bis father and poor sister—this will 

reak their hearts!” Appalled, yet firm of foot, 
the prisoner forced his way into the house; and, 
turning, in his confusion, into the chamber on the 
left, ache he beheld the corpse of the murdered 
on the bed—for the sheet had been removed—as 
yet not laid out, and disfi and deformed just 
as she had been found on the moor, in the same mis- 
shapen heap of death! One long insane glare—one 


the corpee oa the other--and who could have be-| shriek, as if ali his heartstrings at once had burst--and 


»there was none to pity him; for the shock had given 


then down fell the strong man on the floor like lead. 
One trial was past which no human hardihood could 
endure—another, and yet another, awaits him—but 
these he will bear as the guiliy brave have often 
borne them, and the most searclving eye shall not see 
him quail at the bar or on the scaffold, 

They lifted the stricken wretch from the floor, 
placed him in a chair, and held him upright, till he 
should revive from the fit. And he soon did revive; 
for health flowed in all his veins, and he had the 
strength of a giant. But when his senses returned, 


an expression of guilty horror to all his looks, and, 
like a man walking in his sleep underthe temptation 


towards the bed, and looking at the corpse, gobbled 
in hideous laughter, and then wept and tore his hair 
like a distracted woman ora child. Then he stoop- 
ed down as he would kiss the face, Lut staggered 
back, and covering his eyes with his hands, uttered 
such a groan as is sometimes heard rending the sin- 
ner’s breast when the avenging Furies are upon him 
in his dreams. All who heard it felt that he was 
guilty—aud there wasa fierce ery through the room 
of * Make him touch the body, and if he be the mur- 
derer, it will bleed!’—* Fear not, Ludovic, to touch 
it, my boy,’—said his father; * bleed afresh it will 
not, for thou art innocent; and savage though now 
they be, who once were proud to be thy friends, even 
they will believe thee guiltless when the corpse re- 
fuses to bear witness against thee—and not a drop 
leaves its quict heart!’ But his son spake not a 
word, nor did he seem to know that his father had 
spoken, but he suffered himself to be led passively to- 
wards the bed. One of the bystanders took his hand 
and placed it on the naked breast, when out of the 
corners of the teeth clenched mouth, and out of the 
swollen nostrils, two or three blood droops visi- 
bly oozed——and a sort of shrieking shout de- 
clared the sacred faith of all the crowd in the dread- 
ful ordeal. ‘ What body is this? ’tis all over blood!’ 
said the prisoner, looking with an idiot vacancy on 


of the county entered the room, along with some offi- 
cers of justice—and he was spared any farther shocks 
from that old saving superstition. His wrists soon 
after were manacled. ‘hese were all the words he 
had uttered since he recovered from the fit—and he 
seemed now ina state of stupor. 

Ludovic Adamson, after examination of witnesses 
who crowded against him from many unexpected 
quarters, was committed that very Sabbath night to 
prison on acharge of murder. On the Tuesday fol- 
lowing,the remains of Margaret Burnside were inter- 
red, All the parish wereatthe funeral. In Scotland 
itis not customary for females to join in the last sim- 
ple ceremonies of death. But iu this ease they did; 
and all her scholars, in the same white dresses in 


the kirk on Sabbaths, followed the bier. Alice and 
little Ann were there nearest the coffin, and the fa- 
ther of him who had wrought all this woe was one 
of the supporters. ‘The head of the murdered girl 
rested, it might be said, on his shoulder—but none 
can know the strength which God gives to his scr- 
vants—and all present felt for him as he walked stea- 
dily under that dismal burden, a pity, and even an 
affection, which they had been unable to yield to 
him ere he had been so sorely tried. The Ladies from 

e Castle were among the other mourners, and 
fe. by the open grave. A sunnier day had never 
shone from heaven, and that very grave itself partook 
of the brightness, as the coffin, with the gilt letters— 
‘Margaret Burnside—-Aged 18’----was let down, 
and in the darkness below disappeared. No flowers 
were sprinkled there—nor afterwards planted on the 
turf—vain offerings of unavailing sorrow! But in 
that nook—beside the bodies of her poor parents— 
she was left for the grass to grow over her, as over 
the other humble dead—and nothing but the very sim- 
plest headstone was placed there, witha sentence from 
Seripture below the name. There was less weeping, 
less sobbing, than at many other funerals; for as 
sure as Mercy ruled the skies, all believed that she 
was there—all knew it, just as if the gates of heaven 
was opened and shewed her a white robed spirit at 
the right hand of the throne. And why should any 
rueful lamentation have been wailed over the sense- 
less dust? But on the way home over the hills, and 
in the hush of evening beside their hearths, and in 
the stillness of night on their beds—all—young and 
old—all did nothing but weep! 

For weeks—such was the pity, grief, and awe in- 
spired by this portentous crime and lamentable ca- 
lamity, thatall the domestic ongoings in all the houses 
far and wide, were melancholy and mourntul, as if 
the country had been fearing a visitation of the plague. 
Sin, it was felt, had brought not only sorrow on the 
parish, but shame that ages would not wipe away; 
and strangers as they travelled through the moor, 
would point the place where the foulest murder had 
been committed in all the annuals of crime. As for 
the family at Moorside—the daughter had their 
boundless compassion—though no eye had seen her 
since the funeral: bat people, in speaking of the fa- 
ther, would still shake their heads, and put their fin- 
gers to their lips, and say to one another in whispers, 
that Gilbert Adamson had once been a bold, bad 
man—that his religion, in spite of all bis repulsive 
austerity, wore not the aspect of truth--and that 
had he held a stricter and a stronger’hand on the 
errors of his misguided son, this foul deed had not 
beén perpetrated, nor that wretched sinner’s soul given 
to perdition. Yet others had gentler and humaner 


the faces that surrounded him. But now the sheriff 


whitch they used to walk with her at their head iito | ¢ 


God-supported beneath the bier—and at the moath of 
the grave—and feared to look on that héad—formerly 

izzled, but now quite grey—when on the very first 
Sabbath after the nurder he took his place in the el- 
der’s seat—and was able to stand up along with the 
rest of the congregation, when the minister prayed 
for peace to his soul, and hoped for deliverance out 
of jeopardy of him now lying in bonds. A low 
Amen wentall around the kirk at these words—for 
the most hopeless called to mind that maxim of law, 
equity, and justice—that every man under accusation 
of crime should be held innocent till he is proved tobe 
guilty. Nay, a human tribunal might condemn him, 
and A might he stand acquitted before the tribunal 


of some dreadful dream, he moved with fixed eyes | of G 


There were various accounts of the behaviour of 
the prisoner. Some said that he was desperately har- 
dened—others, sunk in sullen apathy and indiffer- 
ence—and one or two persons belonging to the parish 
who had seen him, declared that he seemed to care 
not for himself, but to be plunged in profound melan- 
choly for the fate of Margaret Burnside, whose name 
he involuntarily mentioned, and then bowed his head 
on his knees and wept. His guilt he neither admit- 
ted at that interview, nor denied—but he confessed 
that some circumstances bore hard against him—and 
that he was prepared for the event of his trial—eon- 
demnation and death. ‘* But if you are not guilt 
Ludovic, who can be the murderer? Not the slightest 
shade of suspicion has fallen on any other person— 
and did not, alas! the body bleed when” The 
unhappy wretch sprung up from the bed, it was said, 
at these words, and hurried like a madman back and 
forward along the stone floor of his cell. * Yea— 
yea,’ at last he cried, ‘ the mouth and nostrils of my 
Margaret did indeed bleed, when they pressed down 
my hand on her cold bosom. It is God’s trath!?— 
*God’s truth?’—* Yes—God’s truth. I saw one drop, 
and then another, trickle towards me—and I prayed 
to our Saviour to wipe them off before other eyes 
might behold the dreadful witnesses against me— 
but at that hour Heaven was most unmercitul—for 
those two small drops—as all of you saw—soon be- 
came a very stream—and all her face, neck, and 
breast—you saw it as well as miserable I—were at 
last drenched in blood. ‘Then I may have confessed 
that I was guilty—did I, or did I not, confess it? 
Tell me—for I remember nothing distinetly;—but 
if I did-the judgment of offended Heaven, then 
punishing me for my sins, had made me worse than 
mad—and so had all your abhorrent eyes—and men, 
if I did confess, it was the cruelty of God that drove 
me to it—and your cruelty—which was great—for 
no pity had any one for me that day, though Marga- 
ret Burnside lay before me a murdered corpse—and 
a hoarse whisper came to my ear urging me to con- 
fess—I well believe from no human lips, but from 
the Father of Lies, who, at that hour, was suffered 
0 leave the pit to ensnare my soul.’ Such was said 
to have been the main sense of what he uttered 10 
the presence of two or three who had formerly been 
among his most iutimate friends, and who knew not, 
on leaving his cell and coming into the open air, 
whether to think him innocent or guilty. As long 
as they thought they saw his eyes regarding them, 
and that they heard his voice speaking, they believ- 
ed him innocent—but when the expression of the 
tone of his voice, and of the look of his eyes—which 
they had felt belonged to innoeence—died away from 
their memory—then arose against him the strong, 
strange circumstantial evidence, which—wisely or 
unwisely—lawyers and judges have said caxnot lie— 
and then, in their hearts, one and all of them pro- 
nounced him guilty. 

But had not his father often visited the prisoner’s 
cell? Onee—and once only—for in obedience to his 
son’s passionate prayer, besecching him—if there 
were any mercy left enher on earth or heaven—never 
more to enter that dungeon, the miserable parent had 
not again entered the prison—but he bad been seen 
one morning at dawn, by one who knew his person, 
walking round and round the walls; staring up at the 
black building in distraction, especially at one small 
grated window in the north tower—and it is most 
probable that he had been pacing his rounds there 
during all the night. Nobody could conjectare, 
however dimly, what was the meaning of his banish- 
ment from his sou’s cell. Gilbert Adamson, so stern 
to others, even to his own only daughter, had been 
always but too indulgent to his Ludovice—and had 
that lost wretch’s guilt, so exceeding great, changed 
his heart into stone, and made the sight of his old fa- 
ther’s gray hairs hateful to his eyes? But then the 


jailor, who had heard him imploring—beseeching-—- 


commanding his father to remain ull after the trial 
at Moorside, said, that all the while the prisoner 
sobbed and wept like a child---and that when he un- 
locked the door of the cell, to let the old man out, 
it was a hard thing to tear away the arms and hands 
of Ludovic from his knees, while the father sat like 


a stone-image on the bed, and kept his tearless eyes 


fixed sternly upon the wall, as if not a soul had been 
present, and he himself had been a criminal con- 
demned next day to die. 

The father had obeyed, obeyed religiously, tha 
miserable injunction, and from religion it seemed 
he had found comfort. For Sabbath after Sabbath 
he was at the kirk—he stood, as he had been wont to 
do for years, at the poor’s plate, and returned grave 
salutations to those who Jropt their mite into the 
smail sacred treasury—his eyes calmly, and even 
critically, regarded the pastor during prayer and ser- 
mon—and his deep bass voice was heard, as usual, 
through all the house of God in the Psalms. On 


thoughts. They remembered him walking along 


week-days, he was seen by passers-by to drive his 
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flocks a-field, and to overlook his sheep on the bill 
pastures or in the pinfold; and as it was still spring, 
and seed-time had been late this season, he was cb- 
served holding the plough, as of yore—nor had his 
skill deserted him--for the furrows were as straight 
as if drawn bya rule on paper—and soon bright and 
beautiful was the braird on all the lowlands of his 
farm. The Comforter was with him, and, sorely as 
he had been tried, his heart was not yet wholly bro- 
ken, and it was believed that, for years, be might out- 
live the blow that at first had seemed more than a 
mortal man might bear and be! Yet that his wo, 
though hidden, was dismal, all ere long knew, from 
certain tokens that intrenched his face---cheeks 
shrunk and fallen, brow not so much furrowed as 
scarred---eyes quenched, hair thinner and thinner far, 
as if he himself had torn it away in handfuls during 
the solitude of midnight—and now absolutely as white 
as snow; and over the whole man an indescribable 
ancientness far beyond his years—though they were 
many, and most of them had been passed in torrid 
climes---all showed how grief has its agonies as de- 
structive as these of guilt, and those the most wasting 
when they work in the heart, and in the brain, un- 
releived by the shedding of one single tear---when 
the very soul turns dry as dust, and life is imprison- 
ed rather than mingled, in the decaying---the mould- 
ering frame! 

The day of trial came, and all labour was suspend- 
ed in the parish, asif it had been a mourning fast. 
Hundreds of people from this remote district pour- 
ed into the circuit town, and besieged the court 
house. Horsemen were in readiness, soon as the 
verdict should be returned to carry the intelligence 
—of life or death—to all those glens. A few words 
will suffice to tell the trial, the nature of the evi- 
dence, and its issue. The prisoner, who stood at 
the bar, in black, appeared, though miserably chang- 
ed from a man of great muscular power and activity, 
a magnificent man, into atall, thin shadow—perfect- 
ly unappalled: butin a face so white, and wasted and 
wo-begone, that the most profound physiognomist 
could read not one faintest symptom either of hope 
or fear, trembling or trust, guilt or innocence. He 
hardly seemed to beiong to this world, and stood 
fearfully and ghastlily conspicuous between the offi- 
cers of justice, above all the crowd that devoured him 
with their eyes, all leaning towards the bar to catch 
the first sound of his voice, when to the indictment 
he should plead ‘* Not Guilty.” These words he 
did utter in a hollow voice altogether passionless, 
and then was suffered to sit down, which he did in a 
manner destitute of all emotion. During all the 
many long hours of his trial, he never moved head, 
limbs, except once, when he drank some 
water, which he had de asked for, but which was 

iven to him by a friend. ‘The evidence was entire- 

circumstantial, and consisted of afew damning 
iy and of many of the very slightest sort, which, 
taken singly seemed to mean nothing, but which when 
considered all together, seemed to mean something 
against him—how much or how little, there were 
among the agitated audience many differing opinions. 
But slight as they were, either singly or together, 
they told fearfully against the prisoner, when con- 
nected with the fatal few which no ingenuity could 
ever explain away; and though ingenuity did all it 
could do, when wielded by eloquence of the highest 
order—and as the prisoner’s counsel sat down, there 
went a rustle and a buz through the court, and a 
communication of looks and whispers that seemed to 
denote that there were hopes of his acquittal—yet if 
such hopes there were, they were deadened by the 
calm, clear, logieal address to the jury by the coun- 
sel for the crown, and destroyed by the judge’s 
charge, which amounted almost to a demonstration 
of guilt, and concluded with a confession due to his 
oath and conscience, that he saw not how the jury 
could do their duty to their Creator, and their fellow 
creatures, but by returning one verdict. They retir- 
ed to consider it; and during a death-like silence, all 
eyes were bent on a death-like image. 

It had appeared in evidence, that the murder had 
been committed—at least all the gashes inflicted—for 
there were also finger-marks of strangulation—with 
a bill-hook, such as foresters use in lopping trees, 
and several witnesses,swore that the bill-hook which 
was shown them, stained with blood, and with hair 
sticking on the haft—belonged to Ludovic Adamson. 
It was also given in evidence—though some doubts 
rested on the nature of the proses words—that on 
that day, in the room wit the corpse, he had 

iven a wild and incoherent denial to the question 

en put to hiro in the din, ‘What he had done with 
the bill-hook?” aia a had seen it in his posses- 
sion since the spring before—but it had been found 
after several weeks search, in a bag in the moss, in 
the direction that he would most probably have taken 
had he been the murderer—when flying from the 
ot to the loch where he was seized. The shoes 
which he had on when taken, fitted the foot marks on 
the ground, not far from the place of the murder, 
but not so perfectly as another pair which were found 
in the house. But that other pair, it was proved, 
belonged to the old man; and therefore the corre- 
ndence between the foot marks and the prisoner’s 

y sree though not perfect, was a circumstance 

much suspicion. Buta far stronger fact, in this part 

of the evidence, was sworn to against the prisoner. 

Though there was no blood on his shoes—when ap- 

prehended his legs were bare—though that circum- 

stance, as it may seem, had never been no- 
ticed till he was on the way to prison! His stockings 
had been next day found lying on the sward, near the 


ed and laid out to dry in the sun. At-mention of 
this circumstance a cold shudder ran through the 
court; but neither that, nor indeed any other circum- 
stance in all the evidence—not even the account of 
the appearance which the murdered body exhibited 
when found on the moor, or when afterwards laid 
on the bed—extorted from the prisoner one groan, 
one sigh, or touched the imperturbable deathliness of 
his countenance. It was proved, that when searched 
—in prison—and not before—for the agitation that 
reigned over all assembled in the room at Moerside 
that dreadful day, had confounded even those accus- 
tomed to deal with suspected criminals—there were 
found in his pocket a small French gold watch, and 
also a gold brooch, which the Ladies of the Castle 
had given to Margaret Burnside. On these being 
taken from him, he had said nothing, but looked 
aghast. A piece of torn and bloody paper, which 
had been picked up near the body, was sworn to 
be his hand writing; and though the meaning of the 
words yet legible were obscure, they seemed to ex- 
press a request that Margaret would meet him on 
the moor on that Saturday afternoon she was murder- 
ed. The words ‘*Saturday,” **meet me,” ‘last 
time,” were not indistinct, and the paper was of the 
same quality and colour with some found in a drawer 
in his bedroom at Moorside. It was proved that he 
had been drinking with some dissolute persons— 
poachers and the like, in a public house ina neigh- 
bouring parish all Saturday, till well on in the after- 
noon, when he left them in a state of intoxication, and 
wasthen seenrunning along the hillside in the direc- 
tion of themoor. Where he passed the night between 
the Saturday and the Sabbath, he could give no ac- 
count, except once when, unasked, and as if speaking 
to himself, he was overheard by the jailor to mutter, 
‘¢ Oh! that fatal night, that fatal night!’ And then, 
when suddenly interrogated, ‘‘where were you?” he 
answered, asleep on the hill; and immediately relaps- 
ed into a state of mental abstraction. ‘These were 
the chief circumstances against him, which his coun- 
sel had striven to explain away. ‘hat most eloquent 
person dwelt with affecting earnestness on the wick- 
edness of putting an evil construction on the distract- 
ed behaviour of the wretched man when brought with- 
out warning upon the sudden sight of the mangled 
corpse of the beautiful girl whom all allowed he thad 
most passionately and tenderly loved; and he strove 
to prove, as he did prove to the conviction of many, 
that such behaviour was incompatable with such guilt, 
and almost of itself established his innocence. All 
that was sworn to against him, as having passed in 
that dreadful room, was in truth for him—unless all 
our knowledge of the best and of the worst of human 
nature were not, as folly, to be given tothe winds. He 
beseeched the jury, therefore, to look at all the other 
circumstances that did indeed seem to bear hard up- 
on the prisoner, in the light of his innocence, and 
not of his guilt, and that they would all fade into 
nothing. What mattered his possession of the watch 
and other trinkets? Lovers as they were, might not 
the unhappy girl have given them to him for tempo- 
rary keepsakes? Or might he not have taken them 
from her in some playful mood, or received them— 
(and the brooch was cracked, and the mainspring of 
the watch broken, though the glass was whole)--to 
get them repaired in the town, which he often visited 
and she never? Could human ineredulity for one 
moment believe, that such a man as the prisoner at 
the bar had been sworn to be by a host of witnesses, 
and especially by that witness, who, with such over- 
whelming solemnity, had declared he loved him as 
his own son, and would. have been proud if heaven 
had given him such a son—he who had baptized hira 
and known him well ever since he was a child,—that 
such a man could red the body of her whom he 
had violated and murdered? If, under the instiga- 
tion of the devil, he had violated and murdered her, 
and for a moment were made the hideous supposi- 
tion, did vast hell hold that demon whose voice would 
have tempted the violater and murderer—suppose 
him both—yea that man at the bar—sworn to by all 
the parish, if need were, as a man of tenderest chari- 
ties, and generosity unbounded,—in the lust of lucre, 
consequent on the satiating of another lust—to rob his 
victim of a few trinkets! Letloose the wildest ima- 
gination into the realms of wildest wickedness, and 
yet they dared not, as they feared God, to credit for 
a moment the union of such appalling and such pal- 
try guilt, in that man who now trembled not before 
them, but who seemed cut off from all the sensibili- 
ties of this life by the scythe of Misery that had shora 
him down! But why try to recount, however feebly, 
the line of defence teken by the speaker, who on that 
day seemed all butinspired. The sea may overturn 
rocks, or fire consume them till they split in pieces; 
but acrisis there sometimes is in man’s destiny, 
which all the powers ever lodged in the lips of man, 
were they touched with a coal from heaven, cannot 
avert, and when even he who strives to save, feels 
and knows that he is striving all 1m vain—aye, vain 
as a worm to arrest the tread of Fate about to tram- 
ple down its victim into the dust. All hoped—many 
almost believed—that the prisoner would be acquit- 
ted—that a verdict of **‘ Not Proven,” at least, if not 
of “* Not Guilty,” would be returned, but they had 


of | not been sworn to do justice, before man and God— 


and, if need were, to seal up even the fountains of 
mercy in their hearts—flowing, and easily set a-flow- 
ing, by such a spectacle as that bar presented, a man 
already seeming to belong unto the dead! 

In about a quarter of an hour the Jury returned 
to the box—and the verdict, having been sealed 
with black wax, was handed ~ 4. the judge, who 


shore of the loch, manifestly after having been wash- 


read, “* We unanimously find the prisoner guilty.” 


He then stood up to receive sentence of death. Not 
a dry eye was in court during the judge’s solemn 
and affecting address to the criminal—except those 
of the Shadow on whom had been pronounced the 
doom. ‘* Your body will be hung in chains on the 
moor—on a gibbet erected on the spot where you 
murdered the victim of your unhallowed lust, and 
there will your bones bleach in the sun, and rattle in 
the wind, after the insects and the birds of the air 
have devoured your flesh; and in all tuture times, the 
spot on which, God-forsaking and God-forsaken, 


manity shudders, will be looked on from afar by the 
traveller passing through that lonesome wild, with a 
sacred horror!”’—Here the voice of the judge falter- 
ed, and he covered his face with his hands: but the 
prisoner stood unmoved in figure, and in face un- 
troubled—and when all was closed, was removed 
from the bar, the same ghost-like and unearthly 
phantom, seemingly unconscious of what had passed, 
or even of his own existence, 

Surely now he will suffer his old father to visit 
him in his cell! ** Once more only—only once more 
let me see him before I die!” were his-words to the 
clergyman of the parish, whose Manse he had so of- 
ten visited, when a young and happy boy! ‘That 
servant of Christ had not forsaken him whom now 
all the world had forsaken. As free from sin 
himself as might be mortal and fallen man—mortal 
because fallen he knew from seripture and from na- 
ture, that in ** the lowest deep there is still a lower 
deep” in wickedness, into which all woman born may 
fall, unless held back by the arm of the Almighty 
Being, whom they must serve steadfastly in holiness 
and in truth. ‘He knew, too, from the same source, 
that man cannot sin beyond the reach of God’s mer- 
cy,—if the worst of all imaginable sinners seek, 
in a Bible-breathed spirit at last, that merey through 
the Atonement of the Redeemer. Daily and night- 
ly—he visited that cell; nor did he fear to touch the 
hand—now wasted to the bone-—-which at the temp- 
tation of the Prince of Air, who is mysteriously suf- 
fered to enter in at the gates of every human heart 
that is guarded not by the flaming sword of God’s 
own Seraphim—lately drenched in the blood of the 
most innocent creature that ever looked on the day. 
Yet a sore trial it was to his Christianity to find the 
criminal so obdurate. He would make no coutes- 
sion. Yet said it was fit—that it was far best he should 
die! that he deserved death! But ever when the 
deed without a name was alluded to, his tongue was 
tied—and once in the midst of an impassioned pray- 
er beseeching him to listen to conscience and contess 
—he that prayed shuddered to behold him frown, 
and to hear bursting out in terrible energy, ** Cease 
—cease to torment me, or you will drive me to deny 
my God!” 

No father came to visit him in his cell. On the 
day of trial he had been missing from Moorside, and 
was seen next morning—{ where he had been all night 
never was known—though it was afterwards ramoured 
that one like him had been seen sitting, as the gloam- 
ing darkened, on the very spot of the murder)—wan- 
dering about the hills, hither and thither, and round 
and about, like a man stricken with blindness, and 
vainly seeking tofind his home. When brought into 
the house, his senses were gone, and he had tost the 
power of speech. All he could: do was to mutter 
some disjointed syllables, which he did continually, 
without one moment’s cessation, one unintelligible 
and most rueful moan! The figure of his daughter 
seemed to cast no image on his eyes—blind and dumb 
he sat where he had been placed, perpetually wring- 
ing his hands, with his shaggy eyebrows drawn high 
up his forehead, and the fixed orbs—though stone- 
blind, at least to all real things—beneath them flash- 
ing fire.. He had borne up bravely—almost to the 
last—but had some tongue syllabled his son’s doom 
to him in the wilderness, and at that instant had in- 
sanity smitten his soul? 

Such utter prostration of intellect had been ex- 
pected by none; for the old man, upto the very 
night before the tial, had expressed the most conti- 
dent trust of his sow’s acquittal. Nothing had.ever 
served to shake his conviction of his innocence— 
though he had always toreborne speaking about the 
cireums-ances of the murder—and had communicat- 
ed to nobody any of the grounds on which he more 
than hoped in a case so hopeless; and though a trou- 
ble in his eyes often gave the lie to hislips, when he 
used to say to the silent neighbours, ‘*We shall soon 
see him back at Moorside.” Had his belief in his 
Ludovic’s innocence, and his trust in God that that 
innocence would be established and set free, been so 
sacred, that the blow, when it did come, had smitten 
him like a hammer, and felled him to the ground, 
from which he had risen with a brain rentand riven? 
In whatever way the shock had been given it had been 
terrible; tor old Gilbert Adamson was now a con- 
firmed lunatic, and keepers were in Moorside—not 
keepers from a mad-house--for his daughter could 
not afford such attendance-—but two of her brother’s 
friends, who sat up with him alternately, night and 
day ,while the arms of the old man, in his distraction, 
had to be bound with cords. ‘hat dreadtul moaning 
was at an end now; but the echoes of the hills re- 
sponded to his yells and shrieks; and people were 
alraid to go nearthe house. It was proposed among 
the neighbours to take Alice and litle Ann out of it; 
an asylum for them was in the Manse; but Alice 
would not stir at all their entreaties; and as, in such 
a case, it would have been too shocking to tear her 
away by violence, she was suffered to remain with 
him who knew her not, but who often—it was said— 


stared distractedly upou her asif she bad been some 


you perpetrated that double crime, at which all hu- | 


| fiend sent in upon his insanity from the place of pun- 

ishment. Weeks passed on, and still she was there 
_—hiding herself at times from those terrified eyes; 
and from her watching corner waiting from morn 
lll night, and from night till morn—for she never 
lay down to sleep, and had never undressed herself 
Since that fatal sentence—for some moment of ex- 
_hausted horror, when she might steal out and carry 
'some slight gleam of comfort, however evanescent, 
to the glimmer or the gloom in which the brain. of 
her Father swam through a dream of blood. But 
there were no lucid intervals; and ever as she moved 
towards him, like a pitying angel, did he furiously 
| rage against her, as if she had beena fiend. At last, 
she who, though yet so young, had lived to see the 
murdered corpse of her dearest friend—murdered 
by her only brother, whom, in secret, that murder- 
ed maiden had nrost tenderly loved—that murderous 
brother loaded with prison-chains, and condemned 
to the gibbet for inexpiable and unpardonable crimes 
—her father raving like a demon, self-murderous 
were his hands but free, nor visited by one glimpse 
of merey from Him who rules the skies—-aficr having 
borne more than, as she meekly said, had ever poor 
girl borne, she took to her bed quite heart-broken, 
aud, the night before the day of execution, died. As 
for poor little Ann, she had been wiled away some 
weeks before; and in the blessed thoughtlessness of 
childhood, was not without hours of happiness amon 
her playmates on the braes! 

‘The morning of that day arose, and the Moor was 
all blackened with people round the tall gibbet, that 
' seemed to have grown, with its horrid arms, out of 
the ground, during the night. No sound of axes, or of 
hammers, had been heard clinking during the dark 
hours—nothing had been seen passing along the road 
—for the windows of all the houses ron which any 
| thing could have been seen, had been shut fast against 

«ll horrid sights—and the horses’ hoofs and the 
wheels rust have been muffled that had brought that 
hideous Framework to the Moor! But there it now 
stood—a dreadful Troe! The sun moved higher and 
higher up the sky, and all the eyes of that congrega- 
tion were at once turned towards the east, for a dull 
sound, as of rumbling wheels and trampling fee 
seemed shaking the Moor in that direction; and lo! 
surrounded with armed men on horseback, environed 
with halberds, came on a cart, in which three per- 
sons seemed to be sitting, he in the middle all dressed 
in white—the death-clothes of the murderer, the 
unpitying shedder of most innocent blood. 

There was no bell to toll there---but at the very 
moment he was ascending the scaffold, a black cloud 
knelled thunder, and many hundreds of people all at 
once fell down upon their knees. ‘The man in white 
lifted up his eyes and said, **O Lord God of Heaven ! 
and ‘Thou his blessed Son, who died to save sinners! 
accept this sacrifice!” 

Not one it, all that immense crowd could have known 
that that white apparition was Ludovie Ada:ason. 
His hair that had been almost jet-black, was now 
white as his face—as his figure, dressed, as it seemed, 
for the grave. Are they going to execute the mur- 
derer in his shroud? Stone blind, and stone-deaf, 
there he stood—yet had he, without help, walked up 
the steps of the scaffold. A hymn of several voiees 
arose—the man of God close beside the criminal, 
stood with the Bible in his uplifted hands--but those 
bloodless lips had no motion--with him this. world 
| was not, though yet he was in life—in life and no 


more! And was this the man, who, a few months ago, 
finging the fear of death from him, asa flash of sun- 
shine flings aside the shades, had descended into that 
pit which an hour before had been bellowing, as the 
foul vapours exploded like cannons; and brought up 
the bodies of them that had perished in the womb of 
| the earth? Was this he who once leapt into the dv- 
'vouring fire, and re-appeared, after all had given 
over for lost the glorious boy, with an infant in his 
arms, while the flames seemed to eddy back that they 
might seathe not the head of the deliverer, while « 
shower of blessings fell upon him as he laid it in its 
mother’s bosom, and made the heart of the widow to 


pulls down the cord from the beam, and fastens it 
round the criminal’s neck. His face is already co- 
vered, and that fatal handkerchief isin hishand. The 
whole crowd are now kneeling,and one multitudinous 
sob convulses the air;—when wild outeries, and 
shrieks, and yells, are at that moment heard from the 
distant gloom of the glen that opened up to Moor- 
side, and three figures, one far in advance of the other 
two, come flying ason the wings of the wind, towards 
the gibbet. Hundreds started to their feet, and 
‘**?*Tis the maniac—’tis the lunatic!” was the ory. 
Precipitating himself down a rocky hillside, that 
seemed hardly accessible but to the goats, the maniae, 
the lunatic, at a few desperate leaps and bounds, just 
as it was expected he would have been dashed in 
pieces, alighted unstonned upon the level greensward, 
-and now, far ahead of his keepers, with incredible 
swiftness neared the scaffold—and, the dense crowd 
making a lane for him in their fear and astonishment, 
he flew up the ladder to the horrid platform, and, 
grasping Fis son in hisarms, howled dreadfully over 
him; and then with « loud voice cried, ‘‘“Saved—sa- 
ved—saved !” 

So sudden had been that wild rush, that all the offi- 
cers of justice—the very executioner—stood aghast; 
and lo! the prisoner’s neck is free from that acoursed 
cord—his face is once more visible without that hide- 
ous shroud—and he sinks down senseless on the scaf- 
fold. ‘Seize him—seize him!” and he was seized— 
but no maniac—no lunatic was the father now—for 
during the night, and during the dawn, and quring 


sing for joy? It is he. And now the executioner | 
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© be, if it be so written, good people! Satan never left 
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© 20 often ‘read, and heard, and talked of; we could 
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the morn, ahd on to midday—-on to the HOUR oF ONE 
—when all rueful preparations were to be completed 
—had Providence been clearing and calming the tu- 
mult in that troubled brain, and as the cottage clock 
struck oxr, memory brightened at the chime into a 
perfect knowledge of the past, and prophetic imagi- 
nation saw the future lowering upon the dismal pre- 
sent. All night long, with the cunning of a mad- 
man—for all night long he had still been mad—the 
miserable old man had been disengaging his. hands 
from the manacles, and that done, springing like a 
wild beast from its cage, he flew out of the open door, 
nor could a horse’s speed on that fearful road have 
overtaken him, before he reached the scaffold. 

No need was thereto hold the miserable man. He 
who had been so furious in his manacles at Moorside, 
seemed now to the people ata distance, calm as when 
he used to sit in the elder’s seat beneath the pulpit 
in that small kirk. But they who were on or near 
the seaffold, saw something horrid in the fixedness of 
hiscountenance. ‘‘Let go your hold of me, ye fools,” 
he muttered to some of the mean wretches of the law 
who still had him in their clatch—and tossing his 
hands on high, cried witha loud voice,—‘*Give ear, 
ve Heavens? and hear, O Earth! I am the Violater-- 
am the Murderer!” 

‘The moor groaned as in earthquake—and then all 
teat congregation bowed their heads with a rustling 
noise like a wood smitten by the wind. Had they 
heard aright the unimaginable confession? His head 
had long been gray--he had reached the term allotted 
to man’s mortal life here below—threescore and ten. 
Morning and evening, never had the Bible been out 
of his hands at the hour set apart for family worship. 
And who so eloquent as he in expounding its most 
dreadful mysteries! ‘The unregenerate heart of man, 
he had ever said--in scriptural phrase—was ‘‘despe- 
rately wicked.” Desperately wicked indeed! And 
now again he tossed his arms wrathfully—so the wild 
motion looked--in the wrathful skies, “I ravished-- 
I iaurdered her—ye know it, ye evil spirits in the 
depths of hell!” Consternation now fell on the minds 
of all--and the truth was clear as light—and all eyes 
knew at once that now indeed they looked on the 
murderer. The dreadful delusion under which all 


their understandings had been brought by the power |. 


of circumstances, was by that voice destroyed—the 
obduracy of him who had been about to die, wasnow 
seen to have been the most heroic virtue--the self- 
sacrifice of a son to save a father from ignominy and 
death ! 

“QO monster, beyond the reach of redemption! and 
the very day after the murder, while the corpse was 
lying in blood on the Moor, he was with us in the 
House of God! Tear him in pieces--rend him limb 
from limb—tear him into a thousand pieces!’’--- 
“The Evil One had power given him to prevail 
against me, and I fell under the temptation. It was 
80 written inthe Book of Predestination, and the deed 
lies at the door of God!” ‘*Tearthe blasphemer into 

ieces! Let the scaffold drink his blood!” ‘So let it 


me since the murder till this day---he sat by my side 
in the kirk---when | was ploughing in the field--- 
there---ever as I came back from the other end of the 
furrows---he stood on the head-rig---in the shape of 
a black shadow. But nowlI see him not---he has 
returned to his denin the pit. Icannot imagine what 
I have been doing, or what has been done to me, all 
the time between the day of trial and this of execution. 
Was { mad? No matter. But you shall not hang Lu- 
dovic---he, poor hoy, is innocent;---here, lock at him 
«--here---I tell you again---is the Violater and the 
murderer!” 

But shall the men in ering | dare to stay the exe- 
eution at a maniac’s words? Ifthey dare not---that 
multitude will, now all rising together like the waves 
of the sea. ‘*Cut the cords asunder that bind our 
Ludovie’s arms”---a thousand voices cried---and the 
murderer, unclasping a knife, that, all unknown to 
his keepers, he had worn in his breast when a ma- 
niac, sheared them asunder as the sickle shears the 
But his son stirred not—and on being lifted 
up by his father, gave not so much as a groan. His 
heart had burst—and he was dead! No one touched 
the gray-headed murderer, who knelt down—not to 
Se to look into his son’s eyes—and to examine 

is lips—and to feel his left breast—and to search 
out all the symptoms of a fainting fit, or to assure 
himself,—and many a corpse had the plunderer han- 
died on the field after hush of the noise of battle— 
that this was death. He rose; and standing forward 
on the edge of the scaffold, said, with a voice that 
shook not, deep, strong, hollow, and hoarse---*‘Good 
ter Iam likewise now the murderer of my 
ughter and of my son! and of myself!” Next 
moment, the knife was in his heart---and he fell down 
a corpse on the corpse of his Ludovic. All around 
the sultry horizon the black clouds had for hours been 
gathering—and now came the thunder and the light- 
ning---and the storm. Again the whole multitude 


ae themselves on the moor---and the Pastor | 


ng over the bodies, said, 


Pomrex’s the window we looked 
over a garden of date trees, and saw Pompey’s Pil- 
lar; over a dusty, brown, and undulating plain, we 
beheld Cleopatra’s Needle. A Turkish mosque rose 
in front—camels with their Arab drivers slowly 
stalked by, and donkeys with Turkish riders sitting 
cross-le on their back, "T'was strange, ’twas 
passing strange,” to sée these objects; what we had 


Mr. Satt’s cancelliere or secretary, a young Vene- 
tian, offered to escort us to the far-famed Pompey’s, 
or, as it is now discovered to be, Diocletian’s Pillar. 
It is a noble column; one tall, superb, unbroken mass 
of granite; standing like a monument of olden time, 
it seems to tell of by-gone days; and yet this survi- 
ver of itsown times seems quickly approaching to 
destruction, for the shaft has left the base consider- 
ably, and a gap of considerable dimensions now in- 
tervenes. As we stood contemplating this fine pil- 
lar, which stands on a considerable elevation, the glo- 
rious sun was setting in the west, the silvery cresent 
of the moon was shining on high, and daylight gra- 
dually disappearing in all the softened brilliancy of 
an Egyptian evening. The Lake Mareotis, with 
a canal, lay before us, with numerous Cangias glid- 
ing on its bosom. Alexandria, with its mosques and 
minarets, wasatalittle distance; a noise of rade mer- 
riment floated on the air. ‘‘It is the Ramazan,” 
observed the Venetian. As we returned through 
the arched gateway of old Alexandria, the Turks 
were prostrating themselves at their evening devo- 
tions.—.Mrs, Elwood’s Narrative. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


dropt dead; the king chanced to be near the spot, 
and looking down on the fallen animal, said, ** yes, 
he is as dead as poor Chauvelin!” Every one present 
was shocked by this unfeeling comparison, and yet it 
was perhaps rather a proof of fatuity, of a simplicity 
bordering on folly, than of genuine insensibility; for 
[ have heard from one of the company that it was 
actually uttered witha look of tenderness. The ex« 
pressions of such exalted persons should not be mea- 
sured by the common standard, the air of the world 
never penetrates the dense atmosphere that sur- 
rounds a king. He speaks, it is true, but does not 
converse; his feelings are considered sacred, and his 
prejudices are uncontradicted; the effusions of his 
peevishness and caprice are never rectified by the 
severe yet salutary retort, and his most wretched 
attempts at wit are received with applause. 

[Notse.—In Louis XY. excessive profligacy was 
combined with inconceivable stupidity. Madame 
Pompadour explained to a friend the secret of her 
protracted influence; she said, that it was simply the 
power which she possessed of listening to the for- 


ported by pillows; she wore rouge and white gloves, 
and her attire was altogether splendid. While M. 
D—— was earnestly regarding her, he perceived 
the arm raised suddenly, and the hand passed rapid. 
ly across the face; surprised at this strange vision, he 
looked with still more attention, and again distinctly 
saw the princess, who appeared to hold a handker. 
chief, pass it a second time over her visage; this 
movement was remarked by a great many persons, 
who made various exclamations of surprise and ter- 
ror. M. D—— turned to his friend, *‘ this is very 
singular—but hold, it is about to commence;” and 
again the hand was passed over the face: at this mo. 
ment many of the women, overcome with terror, 
rushed out of the room. ‘I am acquainted,” said 
the companion of M. D——, “ with the late prin- 
cess’ first lady of the wardrobe, let us go behind the 
scenes and examine this prodigy more closely.” 
The bed of state was placed in the recess of a vast 
apartment, and separated from a chamber by thick 
and high columns; and here the: mystery was unra- 


COQUETTE’S APOLOGY. 
From form to form my heart still flies, 
Yet never rests with any;- 
How can I give to one my sighs, 
While beauty dwells with many? 


The meteor, child of northern skies, 
The stars that cheer a tropic night, 
Are each so fair, can any eyes 
A preference give where all are bright? 


I lov’d the valour blazing eyes 
And stately form of martial pride, 
Till beauty came, in softer guise, 
And turn’d my heart’s impetuous tide. 
Dear is the graceful step of France, 
The music of Jtalian eyes, 
The German’s melancholy glance, 
Jberia’s fire and thrilling sighs. 
‘The lofty Southern’s languid air 
Awaken’d rapture for an hour, 
My captive bosom felt the snare, 
Yet wish’d not to escape its power. 


But doom’d, alas! new chains to wear, 
(Was ever form’d so soft a breast?) 

An Eastern stranger, coldly fair, 
Appear’d—and triumph’d like the last. 


Sure nature charter’d me a rover— 
Ah, how shall [ resist her law— 
I would the soft deceit were over! 


And I an hour of freedom saw. E. P. 


Translated from the French for the Philadelphia Album. 
REASON, 
Bright were my sunny hours of youth 
Ere gloomy reason broke the spell, 
And the sad question, ** what is truth?” 
In slow and measured accents fell;— 
Insidious mentor, cruel guide! 
From thee hope, peace, and pleasure glide: 


The wish presumptuous, false and vain, 
The seerets of fate to scan; 

To count the links in passion’s chain, 
And seareh the hidden breast of man;— 

Ah, daring ‘olly! how I mourn | 

The signals that announced thy dawn. 


Stern reflection, sombre power! 

(Blind man, to feed with thee his pride}— 
The bloom, the freshness of life’s flower, 

Is stain’d in thy polluted tide!— 
Once was this heart young hope’s retreat— 
An, gay impostor, lovely cheat! 


Incertitude and cold disdain 
Fill all the void of joy and wo, 
The world, its pleasure and its pains, 
Awake no sympathetic glow;— 
Oh, why did reason’s hated beam 
Awake me from life’s early dream. 


M. de Chauvelin died of apoplexy while engaged 
at cards with the king, He was the favourite cour- 
tier of Louis XV., and his elevation to this envy 
exciting post, did not entirely deprive him of friends 
andadmirers previously attracted by the mild equali- 
ty of his temper, and a wit always delicate and flat- 
tering. A few days subsequent to this event, as the 


scarcely believe our own identity! In the evening, 


court were pursuing the amrsements of the chace, 
a horse belonging to one of the attendants suddenly 


‘| audience, implies narrative talents of a superior 


tieth repetition of an insipid anecdote, with all the 


recital, Though unfeeling to a proverb, the strange 
association of the dead horse and his departed friend 
was not in him inconsistent with some degree of re- 
gret. Who has not observed with what tenacity 
stupidity clings to coincidences—the aptitude with 
which wit detects a difference in the most perfect 
resemblance is not more marvellous. If, under any 
circumstances, it be allowable to withdraw the veil 
from private vice, infirmity, and folly, it is where 
royalty is concerned; human nature, insulted by 
their unjust elevation, demands this retribution. 
The selfishness and profligacy of Louis XY. are 
substantiated beyond the possibility of extenuation; 
and yet when a wretched maniac attempted the life 
of this man, the most celebrated surgeons of France 
were convened to invent tortures for his punishment. 
What shameless beings are the defenders of royalty, 
filling the earth with their lamentations over the 
crimes of the revolution, when it was their deeds that 
corrupted the moral feelings of the nation by accus- 
toming them to spectacles of horror. } 


Mademoiselle Sainval asked my opinion of her 
performance of the part of Chimene; I told her that 
I could not approve of the uafaltering energy with 
which she demanded of the king to avenge the mur- 
der of her father—that the cireumstance of the assas- 
sin’s having been her lover should imparta semblance 
of conflicting emotions to her manner. She replied, 
that a tradition of Corneille forbad these shades of 
feeling, that he had said to an actress of his time 
who attempted the modification I recommended, 
‘remember that Chimene has just beheld the corpse 
of her father bathed in his yet warm blood, and that 
in such a moment nature, not love, should triumph!” 
[Nors.—I commend that critique, so different 
from the scheme of those tragic writers that make the 
ties of passion supersede those of nature; it is cer- 
tain, that in beholding two beloved objects in danger 
or distress, the first emotion is for the one endeared 
by habit, though the second and probably more last- 
ing feeling isfor the friend of choice. ‘The death of 
a lover is often a greater affliction than that of a 
brother, yet when both are suffering from an indis- 
position that does not presage death, the greater 
degree of sympathy will probably be for the brother. } 


None of my friends relate an anecdote with the 
grace and effect of M. D——-; it is not difficult to 
raise a smile, but to astonish, melt, and thrill an 


order. My friend produces by turns all these im- 
pressions. Ihave heard him embellish by his re- 
cital some wretched romances that no one could 
endure to read. .The other evening he related an 
anecdote that made all the women present shudder, 
and If among the rest, who have always heard with 
apathy the most terrific ghost stories. The follow- 
ing is the substanee:—On the death of Mademoiselle 
de Sens, princess of the blood, M. D——, who had 
never been of her particular circle, felt a desire to 
see her on her bed of state; for this purpose he went 
late one evening, accompanied by a friend. The 
crowd was too great to permit a very near approach, 
but by the light of a multitude of torches he beheld 


eagerness of attention with which she hailed its first 


velled. - Fhe princess had died of an abscess in the 
nose, and to spare the public the disgust of such an 
object, they had contrived to place behind the high 
pillows that supported the corpse an attendant, whose 
arms, covered with white gloves and passed under 
a lace mantle, appeared to be those of the deceased, 
and from time to time wiped the lower part of the 
face. But the crowd, who were not let into the se- 
cret, relate this extraordinary scene to their chil- 
dren, who believe it to have been a miracle. - 


False sensibility corrupts taste and dishonours 
literature; it instigates to the production of works 
filled with sentiments, exaggerated, forced, and no 
less dangerous than chimerical. Never has love had 
less influence on life than in our days, yet in no pe- 
riod has its language, in works of imagination, been 
so vehement, and so loaded with fantastic hyperbole, 
All the lovers are demoniaes, and their mistresses 
resemble the Pythion priestesses in the frenzy of 
inspiration; they declaim and prophecy, and are 
filled with an energy that resembles fury. I know 
not whether these heroines excite admiration, but I 


‘| am certain they are not made toinspire love. Each 


writer aims at words that burn, and at every ener- 
gelic passage the admiring reader exclaims, “ what 
fire, what genius in this author!**—for according to 
the ideas that now prevail, an author should resem=- 
ble agladiator in a paroxysm of strength. A hundred 
years hence, even children will laugh at the pride 
and extravagance which show themselves with so 
much emphasis in modern works. 


Unfortunately it is but too common to meet in the 
best French society with people of defective princi- 
ples, but there is a moral of tradition that all respect. 
The tendency of our social code is to conceal vice, 
and under virtue more amiable, it modifies the in- 
clinations, habits, and passions, even interest is com- 
pelled to submit; for example, the most ambitious 
and least scrupulous man dares not solicit, (scarcely 
indeed accept) an office held by his intimate friend; 
and the most peevish and disdainful woman is al- 
ways polite and obliging in her own house. This 
species of hospitality is better exercised in France 
than in any other country, it is this which perhaps 
most essentially contributes torender society agree- 
able; no one dares to be morose, supercilious, or 
capricious in his or her own house. Madame de 
V—— is a striking example of this fact; she pes- 
sesses uncommon talents, but her deportment to- 
wards those whom she does not love, is arrogant and 
capricious—yet when at home nothing of this is per- 
ceptible, those who only see her there would ima- 
gine that she was invariably equable, benevolent, 
and polite. Of course, it is only by a violent effort 
that she thus constrains herself; but she disdains the 
vulgar apology, my passions are stronger than me. 
With all her defeets and a strange figure, it is re- 
ported that Madame de V—— has been the object 
of ardent passions; and even that although near fifty 
years of age, she still inspires admiration. She has 
the prettiest hands and feet in Paris, otherwise she 
is very’ ugly; her nose is without exception the 
ugliest in town or court; she herself jests with infi- 
nite grace on this deformity, and pretends that her 
nose, exactly measured, is as long as her slipper, 
and what is singular,no one considers this an 
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not comprehend that mind may indemnify for the 


absence of beauty, never beholds the nose of her 
friend, Madame V——, without feeling a tender 
compassion, and to console her for this misfortune, 
she praises without ceasing her hands and feet; the 
constant rehearsal of these eulogiums grew s0 tire- 
ome to Madame V——, that she entreated her 
friend, Perigni, to make a scene on her nose the 
sery next time that Madame C—— should com- 
mence her usual strain. A few evenings after, and 
in the midst of a large party, Perigni interrupted 
Madame C——’s laudatory harangue, by saying, 
«J cannot suffer those little hands and feet to be so 
extolled, what I most admire in Madame V—— is 
her nose.” At this speech every body stared, and 
Madame C—— trembled;—“‘ yes,” continued Pe- 
rigni, “it is such a friendly obliging nose, it always 
makes advances to me, while her hands and feet 
seem to repulse me.” E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, NoveEmBer 27, 1830. 


The admirable story on our first pages, although 
occupying much space, will fully repay a perusal. 
It is written in a style that we should be glad to see 
prevail this side of the Atlantic. 


‘¢ From deficient patronage Mr. Flint is compelled 
to relinquish his review. Whata stigma on Ameri- 
can taste, that prefers to a work so spirited and in- 
structive, the froth and frippery of English maga- 
zines. Till lately that I have contracted the agreeable 
habit of reading the Album, I knew of no other na- 
tive writers of fiction than Irving, Paulding, Cooper, 
and (though mentioned last, yet first in genius, ) 
Brown; his novels 1 have read with delight from in- 
fancy. But Halleck, Bryant, Percival, and Willis, 
Ido not recollect to have even heard their names, 
They are not quoted in newspapers, nor advertised 
by cireulating libraries; and if In socitet literature 
should chance for a moment to be the topte, it is only 
to discuss the chief character in the last English 


novel.” 

The above is one of the paragraphs of our corre- 
spondent, E. P. That she isa reader to some extent 
no one can question who has perused the contribu- 
tions that occasionally adorn the columns of the Al- 
bum over her signature. Yet what does her want of 
knowledge, with regard to the new and gifted writers 
who have sprung and are springing up among us, 
prove? Simply, that literary merit in this country is 
not properly appreciated. There is so much puffery 
devoted to favourites, that a man, to win fame or 
what passes for fame, must become a favourite with 
the editors—wait upon them himself and solicit puffs, 
or the little attention that is paid to his productions 
will be swallowed up in the inflated encomiums which 
some pet receives at their hands. 

One instance of this kind may be referred to in the 
case of Mr. Wetmore of New York, and in that of 
the New York Mirror. The first has recently pub- 
lished a small volume, in a very beautiful style, 
whieh xontains a dozen articles of poetry, some of 
half a dozen stanzas, others a few more, and others 
less. Mr. Wetmore is a New Yorker, a merchant 
if we mistake not—an amiable man, and a gentleman. 
He sent a copy of his book to each of the editors of 
the Commercial Emporium. Straightway his pro- 
duction is puffed up as something marvellous, and 
the name of Wetmore rings in the same sentence of 
praise with those of Halleck, Bryant, and Percival. 
Is not this wrong? Does it not contribute to the de- 

generacy of our literature? 

Mr. Wetmore is well enough in his way. He has 
written a prize address for the theatre, and a prize 
poem for a weekly newspaper. Both were eredita- 
ble to a young aspirant up the steeps of Parnassus— 
both were well written, and contained some passages 
that we would have passed over without murmaring 
at in the compositions of some of the first bards of 
the day. But for all this Mr. Wetmore is no poct— 
ut all events, no great poet; and his name does not 
deserve to be hung out in the newspapers as worthy 
the applause of future generations. We have no 
leisure to-day to enter into details—to show how a 
man of no genius, little education, and less natural 
foree of mind, should officiate as the conductor of a 
literary journal, professing to be, and pronounced by 
some of his contemporaries, the first in the great city 


after, and endeavour to solve some of the mysteries 
which hang around American literature. 


Beavutizs.—As somewhat of a counterpart to 
Manranne, the Hamburg beauty described in Alex- 
ander’s Travels, the New York Evening Journal 
gives an account of two of the fair sex in that neigh- 
bourhood, as follows: 


** At Flatbush, on Long Island, is a female bar- 
tender, of exquisite beauty, who puts all the Tem- 
perance societies at defiance. Crowds of admirers 
from morn till night, and especially on Sundays, are 
to be seen flitting about this rose in the wilderness, 
and gazing with wonder and delight upon the charms 
of the fair tempter. With a discretion and reserve 
equal to Marianne’s, she is the cause of as much sin 
aguinst the decalogue, and in the administration of 
the potations of the wine cup to spirits equally as 
ardent, she doubtless contributes materially to the 
covetousness of her admirers. In one of the French 
Caffes in this city is another brilliant of the first wa- 
ter, to obtain a sight of which, is many a shilling 
spent at the bar for beer, and many a dollar for 
Champagne, which might as well be laid out for 
matters useful to the body, or to society at large.” 


It would be hazardous for a Philadelphia editor 
to attempt noting the Hebes, the Helens and the 
Mariannes of the fair city of Penn. They are so 
numerous, that we look upon them as upen the stars 
that form the milky way, all dazzling and beautiful, 
and forming one transcendant galaxy, the isolated 
sparklings of which it would be invidious to particu- 
larize. 


BacueLors.—We trust that this class of our read- 
ers arrived at a desirable state of pecuniary inde- 
pendence, is small. Bachelors, generally speaking, 
are among the most honest and honourable species of 
the male gender; but their being bachelors, in so 
goodly a city as this, abounding with so many butter- 
flies of beauty as well as comely housewives, argues 
that in their earlier life they have been either dis- 
appointed or rejected, or that some peculiar calamity 
of event or disposition has prevented them from en- 
tering into that social condition which of all others 
is most desirable to the man who has sympathy, and 
is fond of companionship. All this, however, is only 
prefatory to the subject. 

Governor Pope of Arkansas, sometime last month 
accepted of an invitation to a public dinner in Wash- 
ington, of the goodly territory of which he does the 
gubernatorial honours. On that occasion he was toast- 
ed, and in response made a very excellent speech, the 
concluding passage of which we quote, recommend- 
ing it heartily to our readers of both sexes, as some- 
what unique for the occasion, but certainly happy: 


‘*At the muster the other day, and in the general 
aspect of the people of Arkansas, the Governor said 
he had been reminded of old Kentucky—of open, ge- 
nerous Kentuckians—but he had discovered in this 
country, to his great grief and mortification, a larger 
proportion of single men and bachelors than he had 
ever seen elsewhere, and a greater aversion or indif- 
ference to matrimony. ‘This seemsto me (continued 
the Governor) an evil of serious magnitude, and to 
demand radical REFonm. According to the best es- 
timate he had been able to make, there had been born 
in Arkansas, within the last twelve months, from 
1000 to 1,200 children, and, if the single men and 
bachelors would marry and do their duty to God and 
their country, it would soon become a state without 
the aid of strangers. Inacountry where the means of 
subsistence are easily procured, there is no apology 
for remaining single. Many gentlemen are reluctant 
to encounter the trouble and expense of a wife and 
family, but a man who will not hazard much to make 
himself and a fine girl happy, can hardly be relied on 
to meet the toils and perils of war when his country 
is in danger. Permit me to tell you, gentlemen, 
that the ladies are ardent in their attachments, and 
grateful for a faithful return; and if a husband will 
only prefer the company of his wife to the grog- 
shop and gaming table, or other places of idle amuse- 
ment, and convince her that she is of all things near- 
est his heart, she will work her fingers to the quick 
to sustain him, if he should be even a little lazy or 
worthless. Woman isthe best gift of heaven to man, 
and he that does not accept it, hardly deserves a seat 
in heaven. 

I have (continued the Governor) passed two days 
in this town, and been rarely cheered with the a 
pearance of a lady. It seems to bea town of bach- 
elors. On Saturday, he supposed the ladies were 
too much occupied with their domestic concerns to 
be visible, but hoped that on Sunday, he would see, 
in this respectable, wealthy and popuious country, 
a numerous assemblage of both sexes, at Church, in 
the town, or near it; but, to his surprise, he was in- 
formed, on Sunday morning, that there was no 
preaching in town or neighbourhood, and that the 
preachers rarely came to Washington, because there 
were so few ladiesin the place. ‘he Governor said 
that the idea was novel to him, but, on reflecti 


of New York. We shall recur to the subject here- 


expect that the glad tidings of the Gospel will pene- 
trate the hearts of sinners, who are insensible’to the 
charms of women? If there are (continued the Go- 
vernor) but few ladies in this town, there are a num- 
ber of as intelligent and agreeable gentlemen as are 
any where to be met with, and may I be permitted 
to hope for a speedy reformation. 

The Governor begged, in conclusion, to offer the 
following sentiment, which was received with cheer- 
ing applause. 

The fuir sex. He that does not seek a helpmate 
—the most precious boon of God to man—has no 
music in his soul, and is worse than an infidel. 


In the second edition of Paul Clifford, there are 
some shrewd remarks by Augustus ‘Tomlinson, an 
extract from which we quote as a specimen: 


** When you talk to the half wise, twaddle; when 
you talk to the ignorant, brag; when to the sagacious, 
look very humble, and ask their opinion. 

** There is one way of cheating people, — to 
the British Isles, and which, my pupils, 1 earnestly 
recommend you to import hither—cheating by sub- 
scription. People like to be plundered in company; 
dupery then grows into the spirit of party. ‘Thus, 
one quack very gravely requested persons to fit up a 
ship tor him and send him round the world as its 
captain to make discoveries; and another patriotical- 
ly suggested that £10,000 should be subscribed—for 
what? to place him in parliament. Neither of these 
fellows could have screwed an individual out of a 
—- had he asked him for it in a corner; but a 
printed list, with ‘His Royal Highness’ at the top, 
plays the devil with English guineas. A subscription 
for individuals, may be considered a society for the 
ostentatious encouragement of idleness, impudence, 
beggary, imposture, and other public virtues! * * 

** You must know, my dear young friends, that 
while the appearance of magnanimity is very becoming 
to you, and so forth, it will get you a great deal of 
ill-will if you attempt to practise it to your own de- 
triment. Your neighbours are so invariably, though 
perhaps insensibly, actuated by self-interest—self- 
interest is so entirely, though every twaddle denies 
it, the axis of the moral world, that they fly into a 
rage with him who seems to disregard it. hen a 
man ruins himself just hear the abuse he receives; his 
neighbours take it as a personal affront!” 


Poetry is certainly a sublime as well as a feeling 
and imaginative art, and as the following verses 
come to us all the way from Virginia, elegantly en- 
closed in a gilt edged sheet, with the postage paid, 
we see no good reason why they should not be pre- 
sented to the public for admiration as well as criti- 
cism. From the signature we should judge the 
writer had no other ambition to be considered other- 
wise than as the last of the poets, and truly, on read- 
ing his composition, every one must admit that he 
deserves the distinction. 


AFFECTION’S TEAR.—a FracMeExt. 


Oh, there’s nothing half so dear 

As affection’s smiling tear, 

There is a lustre to it given, 

That lovely radiance shines to Heaven. 


Oh, the bliss that fixed my soul, 
When I saw it gently roll 

From the sweet eyes of her I love, 
Like a bright gem coming from above. 


I saw it on thy cheek so fair, © 

Alike the morning’s dewy stair, 

Or like the pearly tear of night, 
That steals on roses red and white— 
I saw thee wipe that tear away, 

And thou wert full of joy and gay. OmeEca. 


DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 

The eleventh number of Harper’s Family Library 
has just been received in this city, and contains the 
new work of Sir Walter Scott, on Demonology and 
Witeheraft. We have only had leisure to look over 
a few pages, but sufficient to prove to us that the 
work is every way curious, interesting and instrac- 
tive. It is written in the form of letters by Sir 
Walter, which are addressed to his son-in-law, J. 
G. Lockhart, Esq. ‘The whole history is embraced 
in ten letters, the subjects discussed in one of which 
are as follows: 

** Those who dealt in Fortune-telling, Mystical 
Cures by Charms, often claimed an intercourse with 
Fairy Land—Hudhart or Hudikin—Pitcairn’s Scot- 
tish Criminal Trials—Story of Bessie Dunlop and 
her Adviser—Her Practice of Medicine—and of 
Discovery of Theft—Account of her Familiar, 
‘Thomie Ried—Trial of Alison Pearson—Account 
of her Familiar, William Sympson—Trial of the 
Lady Fowlis, and of Hector Munro, her stepson— 
Extraordinary Species of Charm used by the lat- 
ter—Confession of John Stewart, a Juggter, of his 
Intercourse with ihe Fairies—Trial of Isabel Gow- 
die—Use of Elf-Arrow Heads—~Parish of Aberfyle 
—Fairy Superstitions—Story of a Female, carried 
off by Fairies,” &e. 

These, as’ we mentioned above, are the subjects 


he did not censure the preachers, for how can they 


treated of in one of the Jetters, It is unnecessary to 


say what interest the pen of the author of Waverly 
might impart to a history, the topics of which are 
so remarkable. 

We perceive by an advertisement in the beginning 
of this volume, that in order to make the Family Li- 
brary still more valuable, the Harpers intend to in- 
corporate in their work the best articles that appear 
in the London National and the Edinburg Cabinet 
Libraries. We again commend this very useful 
and valuable work to the attention of the public. 


Tue AMETHYST.—This is the title of an annual, 
a copy of whieh, through the politeness of the edi- 
tor, we a day or two since received from Baltimore, 
It is a first undertaking of the kind in that city, and 
although not got up in such admirable style as some 
of its elder brethren of the same class, it is quite a 
pretty affair, and contains several well written pro- 
ductions. The editor of this work deserves great 
credit for the manner in which he has conducted 
his enterprise, and we have no doubt as he pro- 
gresses in his career of editorial life, he will be en- 
abled to offer the public such a work as will do 
credit to himself as well as to the monumental city. 


The committee appointed to deeide upon the me- 
rits of the tragedies submitted for the prize offered 
by Mr. Penny, are of opinion that neither is, in its 
present state, deserving of the premium, but that 
two, entitled ‘* The Exile of the Alps,” and ‘‘ Con- 
rad, King of Naples,” are meritorious productions, 
which, if carefully revised, could be rendered high- 
ly effective on the stage, and would prove creditable 
to the literature of the country. 

The latter is the production of a young gentleman, 
a student of law in this city, and is highly creditable 


to his talents and acquirements, He seldom frequents _ 


the theatre, and before presenting his piece in com- 
petition submitted it to our judgment, admitting at 
the time its inefficiency in point of stage adaptation 
or effect. Some of its passages are full of energy and 


fire. 
We learn that Mr. Petsy has extended the time 


to the competitors for his prize to the first of Marchy,- 
1851. 


The Rev. Mr. Cotton, late editor of the Wash- 
ington Chronicle, has been appointed a chaplain in 
the Navy, and has in consequence left Washingtou 
for Pensacola. 


The New York Constellation has entered upon its 
second volume and been changed to the quarto form, 
The editor, Doctor Greene, says he has a respectae 
ble list of subscribers and that the work is now esta 
blished on a firm basis. ‘The Constellationis an en- 
tertaining sheet and deserves to prosper. 


Hyrercriticism.—The New York American, in 
a very clever article, on the mawkish literature of 
some of our annuals and magazines, makes a remark 
in reference to a practice in use by some of the con- 
tributors to these departments of letters, of ** boldly 
writing their names on the way bills of the road to 
fame.”? That writers sometimes indulge in these 
discrepancies, is true enough; but we believe it hap- 
pens oftener to be the fault of publishers or rather 
editors, to whom the communications are sent. An 
article is sent to them, with the initials of the build- 
er at the bottom thereof; straightway the editor 
erases the letters, and places the name in his page 
atfulllength. This brings the charge of arroganee, 
consequently, upon the wrong head. We recollect 
some very bitter strictures in the American a long 
time since, on this subject, upon the efforts of a gift- 
ed young poet, since dead. They were undeserved, 
as the fault is known to us to have been, not in the 
young writer, but in the editor who gave his effu- 
sions publieity. The truth is, it is the custom of 
all editors of annuals, on both sides of the Atlantie, 
but more especially in England, to publish the 
names of correspondents in full. In any American 
magazine at present existing, there is no reputation 
to be won by disclosing names, though it is often 
done. But the fault in nine cases out of ten, is in 
the conductor rather than the contributor. It is not 
a matter, at any rate, of importance sufficient to 
worry or discompose any but the melancholy or the 
dyspeptic. We do not often find opportunity to 
dissent from the American, for whose opinions im 
matters of literature, we entertain respect; but in 
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the present instance, during the prevalence of a 
fierce east wind, anda lugubrious sky, its editor has 
himself ‘‘looked loweringly” on small blemishes, 
and worked himself up into a spirit of ultra-judica- 
ture. 


Sienor Dorico, from Venice, has arrived in this 


_ eity from New York. Signor Dorigo is an eminent 


Italian vocalist, and intends, we understand, to give 
a concert, assisted by Madame Buchta; a lady whose 
vocal performances have given great pleasure to the 
New York amateurs of good music. 


It appears from an official report published in the 
New York Gazette, that there are 2049 persons in 
the Almshouse of that city. 1158 are natives, and 
891 foreigners. In the Penitentiary, 530 persons— 
natives, 300—foreigners, 230. The total number 
of children at nurse in the Almshouse, is 199. 


Enos T. Throop has been elected Governor of 
New York by a majority of 8,500. The whole num- 
ber of votes polled in that state, at the recent elec- 
tion, was one hundred and forty thousand. je 


Taeatricat.—Madame Feron and Mrs. Knight 
have done wonders in attracting beauty and fashion 
to the Chesnat Street Theatre during the past week. 
The houses have been delightful, as well for num- 
bers as appearance. Mrs. Knight has been applaud- 
ed to the echo, and Madame Feron won golden 
opinions among those who understand the science 
of music. Mrs. Sharpe, who made her appearance 
at this establishment on Monday evening last, is 
every way a deserving actress. Mr. Booth, who is 
also engaged at this house, has norival asa tragedian 
either at home or abroad, 

At the Arch Street Theatre Mrs. Austin and other 
distinguished vocalists are engaged, and Master 

- Burke, the celebrated Irish Roscius, will soon make 

his appearance. He is described as a most astonish- 
ing youth, and will doubtless prove attractive. Mr. 
Gerdet, the artist who constructed the Apoilo in 
front of the theatre, will take a benefit at this house 
on Monday evening next. 

The Washington Circus and the Walnut Street 

Theatre continue open, 

Mr. Maelzel closes his exhibition of Automata in 
this city this evening. 


Paristax Fasntons.—Leghorn bonnets are still 
worn, but the other light summer fancy bonnets have 


__ disappeared in consequenee of the advanced state of 


‘the season. The gros de Naples must not be con- 
sidered as summer stuff, though it is worn during this 
season. Many ladies are seen with cloaks of this 
material en negligees. Those of mohair are con- 
sidered dress cloaks: They are preferred to the gros 
de Naples, for the purpose of being ornamented with 
flowers, feathers or lace. For ball dress, bonnets are 
worn of gros des Indes ornamented with flowers, and 
negligee cloaks with bows of riband. The same 
eloaks for dress may be made of white crape, lined 
with satin, and embroidered with silk or blonde; 
with this is worn a petticoat of plain white satin, in- 


stead of an embroidered muslin one, as formerly.. 


There is very little alteration in the fashion of the 
gowns or sleeves. The canezons still worn have 
no jockies; the trimming is sometimes of embroidered 
muslin in festoons, or of jaconet muslin. ‘The most 
admired fichus are plaited in very fine folds,and some 
are worn inside plaited like men’s shirts. It is the 
fashion in the morning to carry a cambric handker- 
chief a vigneties, and for dress they are embroidered 
two fingers depth above the hem with a garland; be- 
sides the chemisettes embroidered on the chest, they 
are worn of Valenciennes lace, and the sleeves are 
finely plaited. 


SELECTIONS. 


BISHOP HEBER. 


- The review of the Life of Bishop Heber, by his 
widow, and of another work entitled “The Last Days 
of Bishop Heber,” by Thomas Robinson, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop while he was in India, and 
now Archdeacon of Madras, contained in the London 
Quarterly Review for October, now just received, is 
an article full of interest and instruction. Every 
thing that fs written respecting this excellent man, 
and ev osthumous line from his pen, seem to 
impart a brighter lustre to his character, and breathe 
aricher odour of sanctity upon his sk The 
reviewer is much gratified by the early publication 
of the Bishop’s works in the United States, and by 
vne respect entertained by the Americans for his 


character. It is mentioned that ‘the inhabitants of 


Grrenteinnys a village situated in the interior of the 
county ot, New York, had caused his name to be en- 

ved in letters of gold, ona granite rock, which 
Qeems a partof the foundation of the Episeopal church 


in that village, as a memorial of their veneration for 
his character.» Subsequently a monument of mar- 
ble was erected within the church, having an urn on 
the top, with the following inscription in letters of 

ld on the tablet:—*‘ to the piety and virtues of 

eginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, 1829.” It is 
also mentioned that at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
the words—*“ Sacred to the memory of Bishop He- 
ber,” have been engraved on the front foundation of 
St. John’s Church. The reviewer copies the pre- 
face to the Edition of Bishop Heber’s Sermons, which 
was published in this city, as from the pen ‘‘of an 
eminently respectable clergyman,” (Dr. Wain- 
wright,} and makes the following remarks—“ Who, 
on reading these observations, which no doubt, have 
obtained almost unlimited currency in the United 
States, will presume to calculate on the effect they 
may produce on the general feeling. The actions 
performed by a good man in the centre of India, from 
the humblest aud most unpresuming sense of duty, 
without the slightest view to their publicity, may not 
merely excite and keep up the spirit of pure christian 
piety in regions separated by half the world, but 
a6 | to soften the national jealousies of two great ri- 
val people. On our part, we may freely confess, 
that the high moral sense displayed in their admira- 
tion of Bishop Heber, would by no means be forgot- 
ten in our general appreciation of the American 
character.” 

In connexion with this subject, we may now, per- 
haps, advert without a breach of delicacy or good 
manners, to the recent marriage of Mrs. Heber, the 
intelligence of which came like a shower of ice-wa- 
ter upon her friends in this country, whose bosoms 
were yet warm with sympathetic feeling for such a 
woman, whose heart was bleeding for the loss of such 
a husband. Mrs. Heber, as is evident not only from 
the attachment which such a man as the Bishop en- 
tertained for her, but from the productions of her own 
pen, is a woman of sense and of a quick perception 
of propriety. The publication of her husband’s life 
here, enforced by the consideration that his widow 
was to derive benefit, from the desire generally felt 
to possess it, was too hastily succeeded by the notice 
of her second marriage, not to produce the effect 
above described. It was more immediately felt to be 
in bad taste at least. Time enough had, however, in 
reality escaped to satisfy the most rigid rules of deco- 
rum. Of the wisdom of the unexpected step, she was 
certainly the best judge; and as a matter of feeling, 
it also rested with her entirely to decide on its pro- 
priety. If in abandoning the exclusive legacy of 
fame which she retained as his relict, she has gained 
for herself a worthy companion, end for her children 
she may have lost the poet- 
ical aureola, so to speak, which played round her 
widow’s veil, and made her weeds only in the eye of 
imagination, she may have gained much in substan- 
tial comfort. Utility is the idol of the day, and per- 
haps wisely so. At any rate, thisis scarcely a fit sub- 
ject for newspaper discussion; and we should not 
ea adverted to it, had not the speculations of our 
contemporaries already made it a matter of general 
conversation. That she isa woman of lively percep- 
tion, good education and fluent powers of accurate 
observation, is evinced in the tour of Ceylon, and in 
several passages introduced into the Bishop’s Journal 
which are avowedly written by herself. Her letter 
to Dr. Wainwright explaining the motives to her se- 
cond connexion, is also evidently the production of a 
woman of sense and spirit. As to its pathos, we must 
not look for it in the utilitarian school.— Com, Adv. 


CONSTITUTION AND CHARACTER OF THE 
FRENCH NATIONAL GUARDS. 
Section I. 

Art. 1. The moveable National Guard is the 
auxiliary of the army for the defence of the territory, 
—the guard of the frontiers, to repel invasion aud 
maintain public order in the interior. 

2. ‘he moveable National Guard is composed of 
citizens taken from the stationary National Guard, 
and distributed into organized bodies conformably 
with the present law, 

3. The putting into activity of the moving Nation- 
al Guard cannot take place but by virtue of a law; 
or, during the non-sitting of the Chambers, by royal 
ordinance, which shall be converted into law at the 
next session. 

4 All Frenchmen from twenty to thirty years (in- 
cluded) of age, inseribed and matriculated on the re- 
gister of the stationary National Guard, whatever 
may be their rank in the said Guard, will be subjeet 
to be called upon to form part of the moveable Nation- 
al Guard. 

5. The National Guards will be arranged in the 
following order:—The youngest, the bachelors, the 
widowers without children, the married without 
children, the married with childen, the widowers 
with children. 

The number of children, the necessity for the Na- 
tional Guards to remain at the head of any great 
agricultural or mechanical work, will be appreciat- 
a as hereafter explained. 

6. The arrangements of the National Guards call- 
ed into active service will be made by the Council 
of Verification; and of complaint, shall be 
decided by the Jury of Equity. 

7. The fitness for ls 2g AI be judged of by a 
Council of Revision, to meet in the place where the 
battalion is to be formed. 

This Council will be formed of seven members, 
President, the Prefect, or in default of him, the 
| Counsellor of Prefecture, selected by him. 


Three members of the Council of Verification se- 


lected by the Prefect. . 


The chief of battalion, and two captains of the said 
battalion, nominated by the General commanding the 


military subdivision or the department. 
Srcrion 2.—EXEMPTIONS AND SUBSTITUTIONS. 


8. The following are exempt from the service of 


the National Guard. 


I. All those who are not of the height 1 metre, 


and 57 centi-metres, 


Il. Those whom manifest infirmities render unfit 


for service. 


The Recruiting Council, and, in case of dispute, 
the Jury of Equity, will pronounce upon these ex- 
emptions, and upon all those which may be demand- 


ed for any cause whatever. 


9. The National Guard who have obtained substi- 
tutes in the army will not be excused from the ser- 


vice of the moveable National Guard. 


10. Substitutions in the moveable National Guard 
will not be allowed, except for reasons submitted to 
the Judgment of the Council of Verification; and, 


in case of dispute, to that of the Jury of Equity. 


The substitute must be approved of by the Coun- 


cil of Verification, and by the Council of Revision. 


The party procuring a substitute will be bound to 
clothe, to arm, and equip the substitute at his own ex- 


pense. 
11. The substitute will be taken from amon 


40, if they have been soldiers 


12. If the substitute, of less than 30 years of age, 
shall be called upon to serve on his own account in 
the moveable National Guard, the person having ob- 
tained the substitute will be bound to furnish another 


or to serve himself. 


13. The substitute can only be taken from the ar- 


rondissement in which the party who obtained the 
substitute is domiciled. 


14 The party obtaining a substitute will be re- 


sponsible for him in case of desertion. 
SecTIon 3.—ForMATION OF THE BATTALION. 


15. The moveable National Guard will be arrang- 
ed by battalions; the Government may unite them 


into a legion. 


16. The corporals, subalterns, and sub-lieutenants 
will beelected by the National Guards: the other 


officers will be in the nomination of the Ki ng. 


17. All the officers in the nomination of the ane 


may be taken, without distinction, from the Nation 
Guard, the army, and retired soldiers. | 

18. Coropanies of Grenadiersand Voltigeurs may 
be formed when the King shall think proper. 


19. There shall bea flag to every battalion of 500 


men. 


The flag shall bear the name of the department 
which has furnished the battalion. 


Secrion 4.—Or 

20. When the corps of the moveable National 
Guard are organized, they will be subject to military 
discipline. 

21. Nevertheless, whenever the National Guards 
refuse to obey command, or leave their corps with- 
out authority, they shall not be punished but by im- 
prisonment, which imprisonment shall not exceed 
five years. 


Secrion 5.—Or THE ADMINISTRATION. 

22. The moveable National Guard is assimilated, 
+ point of pay and rations, to the troops of the 

ine. 

A Royal ordinance will determine the gross amount 
and the accessories of the pay. 

The officers, subalterns, and soldiers, enjoying a re- 
tiring pension, will be enabled temporarily to in- 
crease it by their pay for active service, which they 
will receive on account of the rank they have obtain- 
ed in the moveable National Guard. 

23. The uniform and distinguishing marks of the 
moveable National Guard are the same as those of 
the stationary National Guard. 

The Government will furnish arms and equipments 
to such of the National Guards as shall not be pro- 
vided with them, or have not the means to equip and 
arm themselves at their own expense. 

24. The moveable National Guards will have the 
same want as the troops of the line, to military hon- 
ours and rewards. 

25. Royal ordinances will determine the organi- 
zation of the battalions and companies, the number 
and rank of the officers, and the composition and in- 
stallation of the couucil of administration. 

[Signed] LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


ANNE ROYALL, 
TO THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER, 
Canandaigua, Nov. 1830. 

GenTLtEMEN—Where are the glittering ten thou-. 
sand swords of gallantry which Edmund Burke 
talked of? Why do not the lazy scoundrels leap 
instantly from th:-ir scabbards and avenge the insults 
offered to the Lady-Walter-Scott of the new world? 
The sufferings which Maria Antoinette bore are 
nothing to mine. She only had her head taken off 
by the gentlemanly guillotine; but I have forty heads 
iaken off, besides the pulling out of ninety horns. I 
have sffered as much as the celebrated Hortensia, 
the fair philosopher of Alexandria or some other 
heathen city, whom the rascally monks and anti- 
masons murdered on the banks of the Nile, and then 
rag into the river to make a breakfast to a croco- 


men 
of 20 to 30 years of age, and even from those of 35 to 


I have scarcely slept a wink since I left Pittsbu 
—that barbarous, ignorant, smoky, pitiful, rascally 
dirty, dingy, silly, murderous, anti-masonic ' 
bond village. Have you heard how I have 
used there by the anti-masons? If there had been, 
spark of ane J remaining, the carrier pigeons 
ought to have spread intelligence of the out 
from Maine to Georgia. A rascally Post Maste, 
refused to frank me a letter to you, my honoured 
friends. Imean to have him removed instanter, } 
know he has been dealing in coffin hand bills, Ba 
the anti-masons! the anti-masons! “If you haye 
tears, prepare to shed them now;” if your heart ever 
bled, now let it pour forth its floods. I went into ap 
anti-masonic shop in Pittsburgh to sell a Black 
Book: the people in it had a very rascally, anti-ma. 
sonic, down look. I told them, if they wanted to 
do any business they must get gentlemen behind the 
counter; that if they could beg,or borrow,or steal the 
tail of a monkey from any old Museum, and have it 
pinned to his coat tail, he might be carried through 
the country, and make a fortune b exhibiting an 
anti-masonic or Morgan rarity. What do you think 
he did? Why the fellow sneaked down stairs with a 
cowskin behind his back, and perpetrated an assault 
and battery on Mrs. Anne Royall. Oh! how my 
heart boiled! If I had not-had a little fever on me 
at the time, I' should have caught the villain and 
whipt him on the spot. He run, however, like a 
greyhound, into a dark chamber. What could I do 
with a leg which the Blue-skins in Vermont broke 
the other year, and which is not yet absolutely ag 
good asnew? I will not disgrace your yaper by 
writing down his name; but he will be cudlhy recog. 
nized, His countenance will bear witness—yes, hig 
Cain-like face will furnish prima facie evidence 
against him for almost any crime, in any court of jus 
tice, from a simple larceny up to a respectable bur. 
glary. Oh! if I had only caught him how I should 
have nullified him, and disunioned every limb in his 
ge But these anti-masons have the ‘longest le 
in the world, and bless me, how they do use them! 
We must have the world reformed. The rights 
of womenare disregarded. If the nullifiers of South 
Carolina had any brains, which is rather doubtful 
they would do something for the fair sex, instead of 
their stuff about the tariff and cotton bags. When 
I was last in New York, I mentioned the necessit 
of doing something for the recovery of the lost 
rights of women, to Russell Comstock. He agreed 
with me decidedly, and said he meant to look for 
them among the lost rights of the states, I have no 
doubt bat both have been hid away by the nullifiers, 
Give my compliments to Russell, and tell him I shal) 
be glad to hear that he prosecutes his patriotic 
course, 

But of those anti-masons, they are the wickedest 
pack of rascals that ever crawled between heaven and 
earth—all but one. What one? you will ask with a 
smile. Why, then out it must ecome—my friend 
Frank Granger, who, contrary to my solemn advice, 
took their nomination and almost eke up the friend- 
ship, that, like a rose in the bud, was just blushing 
into maturity between us. He has one of the most 
princely houses I ever saw, and then he is so hospi- 
table, polite, kind, and chatty, besides dancing, 
carving and such like accomplishments, almost as 
good as an angel. 

When I reached this place, he was in high spirits, 
about the election. ‘* I’m governor—I’m governor, 
Mrs. Royall,” cried Frank, ‘* You’re a fool,” said 
I, The messengers were arriving every five mi- 
nutes, with majorities from the * infected distriet.” 
‘¢ Mr. Granger,” says one, ** over 3000 from Genes- 
se,”—** Mr. Granger,” says another scoundrel ane 
ti-mason, ‘1500 from Monroe—we have done won- 
ders, must have a flour inspector’s birth??—** Mr. 
Granger,” says another, ‘*a majority in Cayuga— 
Throop is dished—I should be aleoaia to be a canal 
collector.”” Frank bowed, smiled, looked pleased, 
and promised every thing. Says] to him, ‘* Frank, 
do you believe these rascals, they tell you that you 
are elected—there is not one word of truth in them— 
you are no more elected than I am—they are de- 
ceiving you.” ‘* My dear Madam,” said Frank, 
bowing low, ‘‘ these are very large majorities—I 
must think [I’m eleeted”—and then be went to spout- 
Hi any Shakspeare’s poetry about the crown, and 
all that. 
Well, next day came, and up: comes old Oneida 
like the rush of the Trenton Falls in a thunder 
storm—then Herkimer at its heels—then Montgo- 
mery—then Rennsselaer—then Albany. Brin 
me no more reports,” said Frank, ‘* Mrs. Royall, 
give me your hand—the anti-masons are all cheats— 
enceforth I turn my attention to philosophy and 
ruta baga—auti-masonry I forswear,” and then co- 
vering himself with his mantle like the immortal 
Cesar, he sat down to one of the fattest roast tur- 
kies, I think, I ever set my four old teeth upon. 
‘* Frank,” said I, *‘ this turkey was never raised by 
an anti-mason.” ‘* Hang old Root!” said he. ‘Take 
care how you touch old Root,” said I, “he is my 
friend.” 
So you will see I have saved my honoured friend 
Frank from that desolating scourge of anti-masonry. 
I have snatched him like a burning brand out of t 
furnace, When I came through the Genessee coun- 
try, I was told that my life was in danger. ‘tet 
them try,” said I, like the immortal Stark. ‘* Phi- 
neas L. Tracy ison the look out for you,” said some 
one. ‘* Let him come,” said I, “I can thrash him 
— day—I have done it before in Washington, and 
Pil do it agaiu.”” Then there was a report that Fred 
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Whittlesy was going to waylay me. ‘*He waylay 
me,” said I, ** the mean sneaking fellow—I am only 
sfraid that he will sue me for damages. Oh! if I 
only could get him to knock a chip off my shoulder, 
and SO get round the Jaw, I would give him one of 
the soundest thrashings he ever had.” ‘Then came 
another rumour, that Bates Cooke and Thurlow 
Weed meant to make an anti-mason of me. ‘If 
they do,” said I, ** I'll Tim-Monroe every hair on 
their heads—I’11 Morganise them—V’ll dish them,” 
So the anti-masons are down the Niagara, where 
they themselves put poor Morgan, for I have no 
doubt his blood is on their guilty heads--poor 
fellow! 


My dear gentlemen, I shall be in New York soon. 
Present my compliments to Mr. Charles King, who, 
| understand, has much improved of late—tell him 
to cut off his whiskers. Col. Stone, I suppose, is 
sill sipping any body’s wine, and smoking every 
body’s segars. Secretary Dwight will be crawling 
out of his flannel, and organizing the Church-and- 
State-Blue-Burgandy party, to overwhelm me in 
New York. Let him look out for squalls. I’m not 
afraid of the world in arma, provided the anti-ma- 
sonic bears are tied up. Pray, how is ‘* good socie- 
ty” getting on? I have a few odd accounts to settle 
with them. What a glorious thing is the French 
revolution. I have some thoughts of going over to 

ip, and putting him in my Black 


see Louis Philip, 
Book. Thine, tor ever, ANNE ROYALLE. 


EXTRACTS 

From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 
AN Inretueent Avupience.—The following 
anecdote, from Bernard’s Retrospections of the 
Stage, is highly amusing. ‘The simplicity of the 
good people of Stow Market has, however, been 
equalled by that of a London audience. Dunlop, in 
his memoirs of Cooke, tells us that upon one occa- 
sion (we forget the name of the play) when he was 
acting with John Kemble, at Covent-garden, a scene 
which belonged to the third was by mistake played 
in the second act. When the mistake was discover 
ed by the actors, Cooke, in alarm, said to Kemble, 
‘Jack, what isto be done?’ ‘Play the omitted scene 
of the second act in the third,’ said Kemble, and we 
did so, says Cooke; and the best of the joke is, that 
the critics of the pit never found it out. Mr. Ber- 
nard says—‘ Mr. Scott, my fellow-hero in the com- 
yany, at Stow Market, being a mason, was in the 
habit of delivering an entertainment of ¢ Readings 
and Recitations,’? whenever he stumbled upon a vil- 
lage that contained a lodge. On the Monday we 
were going to perform the Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
in which he did the Colonel. He had quitted us on 
Saturday, to take a survey of the country, with the 
romise of returning torehearsal on the ‘ play day.’ 
He did not keep his word; but as we knew him to be 
‘dead perfect? (having played the piece before, ) and 
he was proverbial for punctuality, this gave us no 
concern; his part was read, About three o’clock, 
however, a rough-headed, red-faced, ragamuffin of 
a ploughboy arrived with a note from an adjacent 
village, where it appeared the whole community had 
risen up to detain him among them that evening, for 
the gratification of attending his ‘Readings’—such a 
particular case, he hoped, would plead his excuse, 
aud he therefore sent us timely notice, in order that 
we might change the play. As .we had no leisure 
ut this period to discuss the question of Mr. Scott’s 
generosity in this conduct, a general council of the 
company ensued, to act upon his advice, and decide 
what performance should be substituted. After can- 
vassing the merits and peculiarities of twenty pleces, 
The Orphan appeared to be the least difficult, and 
we fixed upon it. ‘Two other queries were how to 
be considered, whether, and how, we should ac- 
quaint the publie with a change. Mr. Osborne re- 
marked, that as we expected a full house to the co- 
medy—(the title, as well as that of .4 Bold Stroke 
for a Husband, being very attractive in small coun- 
try towns, where there are a great many unmarried 
young people)—he feared that the announcement of 
a Tragedy would turn money from the doors; and 
as that event was less desirable to the company than 
the public enlightment, it was decided on nein. con. 
that “he Orphan’ should be represented instead of 
the ‘Bold Stoke,’ but without any promulgation; 
thus leaving it to the critical acumen of our audience 
to distinguish between Thalia and Melpomene! ‘The 
night eame—the house filled—the curtain went up 
—the play went on--moreover, it went down: not a 
whisper was breathed—not a fan agitated—not a hand 
struck its fellow: one would have thought not a heart 
beat—all was observation and quiescence as usual— 
‘dead and deep’—the spectators gazing upon us as 
though-we were certain unearthly appearances, or 
more exactly like the people of a city in the ¢ Ara- 
bian Nights,? who were suddenly converted into 
stone: the same raising of the brow, dropping of the 
jaw, propping of the chin, and settling of the eye, 
coatinuing from the commencement to the close of 
theact. On this oceasion, however, we were not In- 
clined to murmur at their silence, fearing, on the 
contrary, that the first exclamation would be to our 
detection, and, consequently, the rousing of the 
sleeping lion to our disgrace. But fate willed it 
otherwise. The play proceeded—the actors went 
on and off—and nothing occurred to disturb either 
the looks or positions of the audience, till in the 
midst of thefourth act, when I, (as Castalo, ) address- 
ing Monimia’s maid, exclaimed ia reply to her re- 


‘By heaven! Ill scale the window, and get in by force, 
Let the glad consequence be what it may;’ 


at which an old maiden lady, in a high-crowned criti- 
cal cap, with spectacles on her nose, and her peaked 
chin propped on an ivory-headed cane (who had sat 
as mute and motionless all the evening as the rest, ) 
suddenly relaxed her fixidity, and exclaimed, giving 
three emphatic taps with her staff—‘ Bravo, young 
man—bravo—that’s a ‘bold stroke for a wite,’ in- 
deed!’ Whether it was the example of so respecta- 
ble a person, or a general concurrence in the justice 
of her criticism, ‘| know not—but the impulse was 
electrical—the train was fired; tongues, hands, and 
heels, loosened to their welcome office, and a univer- 
sal explosion ef approbation took place. Castalio 
was at length obliged to rise from his supplications 
to Monima, and return thanks to the public: thus 
eminently consoled in the extraordinay warmth of 
one mistress, for the extraordinary aversion of the 
other.’ 


New Pvstications.—Travels in Greece and 
Albania, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B. D. 2 vols. 
octavo. Colburn & Bentley. Second edition.— 
This, like Alexander’s Travels, which we noticed 
a few days ago, is a very favourable specimen of 
this class of works. It is classical without being 
heavy, and the Rev. Author seems to have travelled 
to some purpose. His account of the manners and 
customs of the people, and his descriptions of the 
countries through which he passed, are highly inte- 
resting. ‘Ihe work, too, is remarkable tor giving 
the best account that has been published of that ex- 
traordinary being, Ali Pacha. These volumes, 
which are very thick, and closely, but well printed, 
are illustrated with spirited engravings of remarka- 
ble scenes, and altogether, the work deserves the 
success which the early appearance of a second edi- 
tion shows it to have obtained. Leiters on England, 
by the Baron de Stael Holstein. ‘Treuttel & 
Wurtz. Thisisa new edition, not very well got 
up, of a work which displays some talent, but more 
vanity and affectation. ‘Lo the present edition is 
— a Life of the Baron, by the Duchess de 

roglie; it is neatly written, but over-eulogistic of 
the hero of the story, Frascati’s, or Scenes in Pa- 
ris. §$ vols. octavo. Colburn & Bentley. ‘This 
work had been a little too much puffed beforehand 
—a common fault in the present day—and expecta- 
tion may not, therefore, be fully realized. After the 
pompous announcements of modern works, we are 
sadly disappointed at timesin the works themselves, 
and are tempted to exclaim with Mathews, in one 
of his characters, ‘Pshaw! it’s all nothing; I’m sadly 
disappointed: but they say so much of every thing.’ 
This is not the case exactly with ‘Frascati’s,’ tor 
we should be unjust to deny that ithas afforded con 
siderable entertainment; and probably persons who 
had not heard so much of it beforehand as we had, 
will find even greater pleasure than we have expe- 
rienced. Norrington, or the Memoirs of a Peer. 
2 vols. octavo. Hurst, Chance & Co. Rather an 
unpretending work, neither of the best nor of the 
worst order. It will amuse and interest without ex- 
citing admiration. My Child's Own Book. Miller. 
Before we saw this production we had set it down, 
from the description of it (dis-interested, of course) 
in some of the Literary Reviews, as something wou- 
derful; it is, however, any thing else. ‘The tales are 
badly arranged, and the author seems to be too much 
a child himself to judge of a child’s capacity.  Jis- 
tory and Topography of the United States. No. 1. 
Jeuniogs & Chaplin. We have not scena more 
useful and interesting work. The first number com- 
mences with an account of the discovery and coloni- 
zation of North America, which is very well writ- 
ten. The engravings are on steel, from drawings 
made on the spot, and are in the same style of cx- 
cellence as most of the works of these publishers. 
Peninsular Melodies. An admirable coliection of 
popular airs, with poetry by Dr. Bowring, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Norton and others. It is published 
by Goulding, d’Almaine & Co. An account of AM. 
Jacolot’s Method of Universal Instruction. A pam- 

hlet under the above title has been recently pub- 

ished by Mr. Cornelius, principal of the Pestoloz- 
zian School at Epsom. ‘The system, of which it 
contains an exposition, is, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely curious; and from the results with which its 
adoption has been attended in France and Belgium, 
we should pronounce it well worthy of attention. — 
Independently of a clear analysis of M. Jacolot’s 
method, the work contains original and important 
views of education, evidently the results of careful 
study and observation, and which prove Mr. Corne- 
liusto be equally a master of the theoretic and prac- 
tical departments of his profession. The French 
Revolution, by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. Miller. A 
very clever poem, considering the youth of the au- 
thor, and that it is nearly his first attempt at satirical 
poetry. He feminds us oceasionally of Hood, and 
is in many parts by no means inferior. Of Charles 
the Tenth Mr. Bayley says: 


A ‘Sovereign’ proved, beyond all doubt, 
—In spite of fortune’s drillings— 

To be in value far below 
The sum of Twenty Shillings.* 


Poor fallen Charles, we pity him, 
And own his fate is sore; 

The X that stood behind his name 
Is placed, alas! before. 


And those who called him Charles the X, 
Have learnt to look askance, 

And now address him by the name 
Of Ex-King Charles of France. 


But to our tale—the King got sick, 
His cheeks were pale as amber, 
The wits of Paris saw, and said, 


That he should keep his ‘Chamber.’ 


The mob grew wise, the bakers vow’d 
If things continued so, 

That he would soon be ‘needing’ bread, 
While they were ‘kneading’ dough. 


The butchers would not bear the ills 
That they were made to feel, 

Th’ uncommon ‘calf? should be deposed, 
To save the common-‘ weal.’ 


Cobblers saw things at their ‘last stretch.’ 
Shoes could not well be more, 

And swore upon their ‘soles’ that ‘awl’ 
Oppression was a ‘bore.’ 


The book-keepers declared the king, 
(How infamous a scoff?) 

Had been too long upen their books, 
*T' was time to ‘post’ him off. 


They even said his bills had reached 
So fearful an amount, 

That *twould be well to set him down, 
Upon his ‘last account.’ 


The tallow-chandlers thought all power, 
When once abused, should cease, 

Charles, ‘dipt’ in sorrow’s ‘mould,’ might make 
A monarch fit for ‘Greece!’ 


The actors said, the Ministers 
Were playing some sad farce; 

The braziers wonder’d where the king 
Acquired all his brass. ; 


And so, indeed, we must allow 
His acts were rather bold, 

But then he thought that men were made 
To do as they were told. | 


Therefore we censure much the men 
Who made, as you have heard, 

Bon-mots upon their king, while none 
Would give hima ‘good word.’ 


Affecting Incident at Sea.—His Majesty’s ship 
Hlebrus, when on the eoast of North America in De- 
cember, 1814, had experienced a very severe hurri- 
cane, and in consequence took the earliest opportu- 
nity of scaling her guns. ‘The weather was thick 
and hazy, but very moderate, although there was a 
very heavy swell, the consequence of the late gale, 
whena seaman named Owen ‘Tudor, was sponging one 
of the main-deck guns, fell overboard; the main yard 
was instantly backed, both cutters and the jolly boat 
were lowered to pick him up, and asit was known 
he could swim remarkably well, no immediate dan- 
ger was apprehended. However, the catastrophe 
was melancholy in the extreme; the fog became sud- 
denly intense; the boats could not discern the ship 
except by false fires, musket flashes, &e.; the man’s 
voice was heard distinetly for the space of nearly half 
an hour; the boats hailed repeatedly; were answered 
by him; they pansed to gain the direction from 
whence the sound of his voice proceeded; they dis- 
tinctly heard him exclaim, ‘For God’s sake make 
haste, I’m drowning!’ Their efforts were redoubled; 
they arrive at the spot; lay upon their oars; held the 
lanthorns over the bows, and, alas! beheld the wretch- 
ed man sink for ever. Orders were given to pull on 
board; the boats were hoisted up and sail was made, 
but not one cheerful face was seen that night, nor a 
forecastle yarn nor galley stave to drive away the 
deep impression this poor fellow’s death made on all 
hands. He was much beloved by every one, quiet and 
inoffensive in his manners, very finely made, and 
was descended from a very respectable family in 
Wales. Years have rolled on since this occurred, 
but never can those who heard them forget the aw- 
ful shrieks that struck the ear on that melancholy 
evening.—United Service Journal. 


Tue Tempiars.— Three Vols. London, 1830. 


There is considerable ability in this tale, which is, 
we understand, the first production of a very young 
man. From the word Templars, it would naturally 
be imagined that the novel was one of a chivalrous 
and romantic character, and had reference to the war- 
like achievements of the famous Knights ‘Templars 
of old, whom Sir W. Scott has introduced with such 
consummate effect into his splendid romance of 
‘Ivanhoe.’ The reader that takes up the ‘ Templars’ 
in the expectation of meeting with any incidents of 
the nature we have alluded to will find himself egre- 
giously mistaken, for the tale refers for the most part 
to the adventures of three young Templars of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and instead of the scenes being laid on the 
Continent, or among the hallowed cities and deserts 
and mountains of the Holy Land, it is chiefly confin- 
ed to London, and in the last volume to Ireland. The 
characters of this novel are well and consistently sus- 
tained throughout; one or two of them—that of Der- 
mot Wharton in particular—exhibits no slight power 
and originality. The denouement is very skilfully 
brought about, and the dialogue is lively, familiar, 
and uniformly natural, although the novel is one 
which carries both knowledge of the world and power 
of entertainment. We subjoin an extract descriptive 
of an angry interview between two young Lincoln’s 
Inn Templars named Dudley Ayrton and Gerald 
Moore--the latter of whom has led the former from 


fusal to admit me— 


*Alluding to his debts in France. 


temptation to teroptation, till at last he has all but 


consummated his ruin. The interview takes place 
at a gambling house:— . 

‘ Dudley’s very heart swelled within him, almost 
to bursting, with indignation and passion, to think 
that the wretch, who had led him into his distress, 
and who had benefitted so considerably by his kind- 
ness, should neglect him at such a time, when he had 
no one else to whom he dare apply—and that he 
should refuse his assistance too with so provoking 
coolness, and the very means, as acknowledged buta 
brief hour before, actually in his hand—it was more 
than Dudley’s vehement temper could withstand—the 
idea of treachery, which had more than once intruded 
itself into his mind against his earnest attempt to pre- 
vent it, now flashed out into actual conviction— 

‘** Not help me, Gerald?’ he exclaimed, as the in- 
dignation and astonishment prevented for a moment 
his further utterance, and allowed his friend to re- 

** *T neither can, nor will.’ 

** © You will not?’ Dudley retorted violently—* you 
base, worthless wretch !—you shall not! I have indeed 
already been too long deceived by your vile specious 
arts. 

*** What do you mean, Sir?’ hastily demanded his 
companion, at the same time assuming a lofty air, 
and putting himself into somewhat of a threatening 
attitude, ‘do you mean to insult me, Sir?’ 

‘*¢ Insult you, indeed!’ returned Dudley, with un- 
mixed contempt, as the other shrunk from him, not 
a little abashed; ‘no—you are past that—insult can- 
not reach such a mind as Gerald Moore’s.’ 

***T don’t understand you, Mr. Ayrton,’ inter- 
rupted Moore, as his former cool pretended a 
nation se hy to real passion; * Explain yourself, 
Sir,—have I not a right to do what I please with my 
own?—answer me that, Sir!’ and as he made the de- 
mand, he walked up close to Dudley, and re-assum- 
ed an attitude he wished to be intimidating. 

*** Your own!’ sarcastically repeated Dudley, his 
lip curling with bitterest ire,—‘ your own indeed!” 
and atthe same time he calmly put up hisarm and 
pushed him back. 

**¢ Yes, Sir, my own! returned the other, his va- 


lour some little cooled by Dudley’s firm, resolute - 


manner—‘what do you mean to imply?? 

‘** «That you are a villain—a vile, despicable vil- 
lain!’ Dudley’s passion was so excited by the effronte- 
ry of one, whom his full conviction now told him was 
no better than an infamous sharper, that, upon his 
again os him with apparent resolution to 
demand an explanation—Dudley at the moment un- 
derstood it otherwise—he met him half way, and 
with one well directed blow had felled him to the 

und, ere he was aware what he had done. 

** The skulking coward lay trembling at his feet 
in expectation of further chastisement; but Dudley 
felt that he had already gone too far,—that it was al- 
most a degradation to have touehed so infamous a 
scoundrel; he strode past him without another look, 
and the next moment had relieved himself of his pre- 
sence.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the London Winter's Wreath, for 1831. 


UNRENEWED YEARS.—pbyY w. G. CLARK. 


‘Le temps qui produit les saisons, 
Les tient l'une a l'autre enchainées, 
Et le soleil marchant par ses doaze maisons, . 
Renouvelle les jours, les mois, et les années.’’ 
I knew not why that on my heart, 
A cloud of early sorrows fell, 
Bidding each gentle sense depart, 
And wakening sighs unspeakable;— 
Why love just laughed upon ry way, 
And scattered a few blossoms there, 
When came the mildew of decay, 
And rushed the tempest of despair. 


I know not when the golden dream, 
That stirred my heart in thankfulness, 

And shed o’er carth a peerless gleam, 
Will e’er again my spirit bless; 

It was too much of bliss to stay 
About my changeful pathway long; 

It passed like summer clouds away— 

ike the rich cadence of a song! 


Perchance it ne’er will come again 
That heaven will never wear a smile 
So bright above youth’s rich domain, 
The unsullied spirit to beguile:— 
It is not meet that joy should fling 
His day-beams o’er my pathway here, 
For time hath clipped his restless wing 
And dimmed his radiant atmosphere. 


I know not wherefore—but my hours 
Pass like a sad and funeral train; 
And gathering memory’s wasted flowers, 
My soul returns to youth again; » 
And in its vista’d lightand shade, 
I see how much my heart hath chang’d; 
What wrecks the tide of years hath made, 
Where childhood’s frolic feet have ranged. 


Roll on, ungentle tide! I feel 
The gladness of a hope within, 
Which sorrow cannot all conceal 
Even wheu its darkest hour begin:— 
Life is the journey of a day, 
And rest awaits its evening tide, 
When the unfettered soul ean lay 
Its weight of cumbrous dust aside! 
Philadelphia, 1830. 
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PHTLADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 
on his return 
I come! but ah, they’ve passed away— 
The fair of form—-the high of mind; 
AndI,a stricken deer, must 
Where all are stran where few are kind! 
Oh that my steps could reach that goal 
Where rests the worn—the wearied soul. 


Years have gone o’er me like a dream 
Thatleaves no trace on memory’s page}; 
And where was bloom, can now but seem 
he blightings of a riper age; 
I raise oné sigh—I lave one tear 
And still no wish—no hope—no fear. 


I once had friends--but they have fled! 
Fled is the love that erst was true! 

And oft this wounded heart has bled, 
Yet nought hath now with love to do; 

I soon shall follow them away, 

And soon shall sleep as sweet asthey. | 


They’ve gone—the lov’d ones of my race— 
Their grassy tombs my sorrows steep; 

Their worth my soul delights to trace— 
Their loss, alas! ’tis sweet to weep; 

Yet Iam doomed awhile to be 

As one whom death disdains to free. 


I leave the world that loves me not, 
To hold sweet converse with the dead; 
A holy charm breathes o’er the spot 
Where friendship’s softest dreams are shed; 
I see each shade all silvery bright, 
But cannot clasp those forms of light. 


Soon, soon the last dim morn shall rise, 
Though burns my lamp so brightly now; 

And stranger hands shall close these eves, 

_ And cold will be this glowing brow! 

Unknown Pll live—unwept I'll die, 

And here for aye this form must lie. 
CORNELIA. 


—— 


From the N. E. Weekly Review. 


THE PHARISEE. 


*¢On, gallant spearmen, onward!” Brazen helms 
Bent fiercely forward; and the soldier’s tread 
Quickened along his pathway. It was noon. 
Damascus slept in sunshine. The great hills 
Gathered about her, like an ancient wall 

Hung o’er with twining greenness, lifted up 
Their cumbrous forests; and the winds came down 
Through their long arches, bearing the low wail 
Of sycamore and fir-tree, and the deep 
Complainings of the cedar. The far towers 

Of the great city rose upon the view, 

Tall in the dazzling atmosphere of noon; 

And the Barada, like a line of gold, 

Without a murmur cleft the sloping hill. 


‘© On, gallant spearmen, onward!” Spears shone up, 
_And dark eyes brightened, as that warrior voice 
The mailed form 
Of the young Pharisee seemed swelling with 
The ardour of his purpose, as he strode 
Sternly in front, and bore his spear as one 
Sent on anerrand of revenge, beneath 
The frowning eye of danger. 

Was it thus? 
Came he with 2 ped and banner to oppose 
Nerved arm and planted foot—to trample down 
The stormy front of battle; and hew out 
Through human hearts a pathway to revenge? 
Not so, young Pharisee—it is not thine 
To wrestle with the valiant, and bear up 
Rome’s mighty eagle to the perilous shock 
Of armed rebellion. Thou wilt war with those 
Who wield no earthly weapons—with the gray 
And bended down with years—the innocent child, 
And the beseeching mother. Thou wilt mar 
The sanctitude of worship, and pluck up 
By his white hairs the houry worshipper— 
Yea—thou wilt mock the supplicating voice, 
And mingle blasphemy with sacred prayer. 


*¢ On, spearmen, onward!”? Suddenly from Heaven 
Around the Pharisee a radiance shone 

Above the noon-day brightness. From his hand 
The spear fell down—the mailed form grew weak— 
The braced sinew from its tension failed— 

The helmed brow was stricken,—-and he fell 

As one by thunder smitten, or between 

The perilous rifts of battle cloven down. 


Shuddered the troop around him, as his lip 

Quivered one moment, and strange sounds brake 
forth 

As holding converse with afearfulone __ 

Unseen yet near them. Not to them was given 

The flaming visitation—not to them 

Came the soul-searching whisper, which, of old, 

Afier the earthquake had gone by, and storm 

Rolled back with all its thunder—and the flame 

To its volcanic prison-house gone down, — 

Breathed o’er the mount of God; and bowed in prayer 

The gray and mantled worshipper! 


It was the hour 
When the — Rabbi and the bona» 
Thronged to the gorgeous s to 
Semainien with the lore of bes ed seers— 
The wealth of by-gone intellect—the old 
And faded records of the twilight time 
Of God’s peculiar people. There stood up 
Tall in the midst a young and graceful form, 
And, as he turned the consecrated leaves 
Of the prophetic bards of Israel—— 


liome, after several 


Of eloquent Vsaias, and of him 

Who mourned above Jerusalem, he spake 

Of the fulfilment of the prophecy— 

The mediation of Eternal Love, 

Which the old fathers of the law foretold. 

And the discerning Levite marvelled much 

At his unwonted eloquence—the grave 

And schooled Sanhedrim wondered and were mute-- 
The pale and patient Seribe forgot his task, 

And leaned upon his manuscript to hear. 


Who was that earnest champion? It was he, 
The fierce and warlike Pharisee—the taught 
Of high Gamaliel, that had cast aside 

The symbol of his earthly power, and knelt, 
Unto the mandate of the Crucified! 

Yea, leagued himself forever with the scorned 
And outcast children of a humble faith! 

And thus itis forever. Man may raise 

His arm against his brother, and the axe 

Fall heavily and frequent, and the cord 

Be prodigal of life--the dungeon stone 

Be worn by prayerful knees—the dagger grow 
Dark red with midnight murder, in the vain 
And idle hope to fetter human thought 

And cross the will of Heaven;—and every blow 
In persecution dealt shall be returned 

Back on the giver—every instrument 

Of foul oppression change unto an aid 

Of that which it had threatened. Wo to those, 
Who trample down the sacred rights of man, 
And o’er the God-like mysteries of mind 
Usurp dominion. There will come a time 
Of awful retribution. Not a groan 

Bursts upward from the persecuted heart 

But reaches unto Heaven. No martyr’s blood 
Reeks up unheeded to the circling sky; 

For He who fashioned the immortal soul, 
And fixed its awful attributes, hath given 

An unconditioned freedom to its thought, 
Which man may never question. Unto Him 
Let the soul answer for its faith alone. 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 
LIBERTAS. 
Italia! Italia! Su! Sa! 

The day star of Liberty shines; 

The tyrants of earth in their palaces quake, 

The pillars of priesteraft and policy shake, 
The despot his sceptre resigns. 

Italia! Italia! awake! 

Hispania! Hispania! a ello! 

The Gaul his oppressor has erash’d; é 
The slaves of the Bourbon presented the chain, 
With one mighty struggle he snapp’d it in twain, 

And forth to his freedom he rash’d. 

Hispania! Hispania! arise! 
Germania! Germania! auf! auf! 

The blood of the Frank has been shed; 

The nations of earth are aroused from their sleep; 

The slave must rejoice, the enslaver must weep, 
‘The living must follow the dead. 

Germania! Germania! up! up! 

Britannia! Britannia! beware! 

Nor trust in thy nobles or gold, 

Thou art proud in thy wealth, and mighty in war, 
But the voice of mankind shall be mightier far, 

When the banner of freedom’s unroll’d, 

Britannia! Britannia! beware! 


Fellow mortals! thanksgiving to God! 
His spirit is stirring on earth; 
He has heard the loud cry of the poor and the slave; 
He has shivered the strength of the statesman and 
knave; 
He has given young liberty birth. 
Fellow mortals! thanksgiving to God! 
Earth! Earth! ery out and rejoice! 
Truth, freedom, religion are thine; 
In one mighty bond let the nations unite, 
To win and to guard their freedom and right, 
The holiest * right divine.” 
Earth! Earth! cry out and rejoice! 
The alliance of kings is destroyed, 
The union of people remains; 
The Briton unites with the Spaniard and Gaul, 
The Italian and German are brothers, and all 
Fling back to the tyrants their chains. 
The aifiance of kings is destroyed! 


But, Gaul! keep thy hand on thy sword! 

Be fixed in thy right to the death; 

The voiee and the heart of mankind are with thee, 
And if tyrants should dare, our hands too, shall be 
Thine, thine, to the last dying breath. 

But, Gaul! keep thy hand on thy sword! 


SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS, 
From the Undying One and other Poems by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, London, just published. 
“Oh! life is like thesummer rill, where weary daylight dies; 
We iong for morn to rise again, and blush along the skies. 
ee and dark that stream appears, whose waters, in the 
a 
All glad in conscious sunnhiness, went dancing on their way. 
But when ag glorious sun hath woke and looked upon the 


eart 
And over hill and dale there ffoat the sounds of human mirth; 
We sigh to see day hath not brought its perfect light to all, 
For with the sunshine on those waves, the silent shadows 
fall. 
Oh! like that changeful summer rill, our years go gliding by, 
Now bright with joy, now dark with tears, before youth's 
eager eye. 
And thus we vainly pant for all the ee oe eee. 


Which yo hope, like an early sun, upon 


_ James M. Daughters, 


Soon o’er our half-illumin’d hearts the stealing shadows 
come 
And every thought that woke in light receives its share of 


gloom. 
And we weep while joys and sorrows both are fading from 


our view, 
To find, wherever sunbeams fall, the shadow cometh too!” 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill. P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
- Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
Joseph S. Large, Buckingham, Bucks co. 
DELAWARE. 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
John Thomas, jr. P.M. Newtown Trap, Frederick ea. 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
Kinnith M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen co. 
Walker Anderson, Hillsboro’. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Durcya, Charleston. 
E. Thayer, Charleston. 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill,} Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
E. W. Murphy, Manchester. 
OHIO. 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. 
Isaac N. Whiting, Worthington. 
L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. 
Michael N. Ammen, Georgetown. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norveil, Nashville. 
H. Langtry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Pewel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir §& Lodge, Madison. 
Lewis H. Sands, P.M. Green Castle. 
ILLINOIS. 
Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabeak county. 
MISSISSIFPI. 
S. W. Punchard, P.M. Fleetwood. 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson. 
John Harmon, P. A. Belmont. 
MISSOURI. 


John Gano Bryan, P.M. New Caledonig, Washington. 
Edwin Draper, P. M. Louisiana. ‘ 
LOUISIANA. 


Harrisonburg. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. A, 
Atwood, Mr. Joun Boster, to Miss Mary &, 
CxaRK, all of this city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Roche, Mr, 
Aubert Corrin, to Mis Mancanet Rarrents, of 
the county of Philadelphia, 

At Baltimore, on Wednesday morning last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Joun S. Baker, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Any, eldest daughter of 
Wm. G. Lyford, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, in the city of Philadelphia 
Ropent A. Donsin, to Mary M. daughter of Joseph 
Townsend, all of Baltimore. 

On the 3d inst. in Norfolk, by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 


Mr. S. of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Ex1za Harsuaw, of that Borough. 


At St. Andrew’s Church on Tuesday evening, by 
the Rev. Dr. Bedell, Mr. Joun Makrston, Jr. to 
Mrs. A. G. Witcox. 

On Sunday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rev. Bi- 
shop Connell, Mr. Enwann Hanyery, to Miss Marr 
ANN Henry, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr, 
Persiror L. Maxton, to Miss Mary River, both 
of Chester county. 2 

On. Thursday evening, the 18th inst. by the Rey, 
Wm. C. Mead, Mr. Tuos. Rrcwarpsox, to Miss 
Sanaa Apport, all of Southwark. 

On Wednesday, 10th inst. Mr. Bopp Warkrys, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Many ANN, daughter of 
Capt. Richard Davis, near Haddonfield, Gloucester 
county, N. J, 

On Tuesday evening the 9th inst. at Cincinnati, by 

the Rev. Adam Hurdus, Mr. S. A. Coomns, to Miss 
Mancaner L, daughter of Edwin A. Atlee, M. D, 
of Cincinnati. 
: At New York, on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
inst. by the Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Sreruren G. For. 
TERALL, of Philadelphia, to Sanam ANN, daughter 
of John Fleming, of New York. 

On Friday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Week, Mr. Erkanan Bray, to Miss ANN Exiza 
MEEK, both of Southwark. ; 


DIED; 


_ On Wednesday morning, Mrs. 
in the 77th year of her age. 


On Tuesday afternoon, 16th inst. Mrs. Mary Axx 
PALMER, in the 28th year of her age. 

At Cincinnati, on Monday night, the Ist Novem- 
ber, after a protracted indisposition, Mrs. Susannau 
Fuintuam, (wife of Mr. Wm. Flintham, formerly 
of this city,) a lady who had won for herself, during 
the short period of her residence there, by her antia- 
ble disposition and unobtrusive worth, the love and 
respect of all her acquaintances. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday evening, the 17th inst. 


Maxwesxt S, son of Wm. Roland, in the 24th year 
of his age. 


On W ednesday afternoon, after a short illness, Mr. 
Gronce Breipenanant, in the 51st year of his age. 
On Friday, 12th inst. at New York, Mr. Josera 
Tuomas Evans, of Philadelphia, aged 25 years. 


On Friday morning, Mrs. Saran Camp, in the 
29th year of her age. 
On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, Miss 
Mary ANN, youngest daughter of the late Mathew 
Walker, Sen’r. in the 17th year of her age. 
SLEEP, 

Calm relative of Death! 
The world’s dull phantoms are forgot in thee:— 

Bound in thy slumberous wreath, 


Thought wanders, dove like, over being’s sea, 
Back to our faded years, that fled as eagles flee! 


In thy unconscious hours, 
A charm of peace is to the spirit borne, 
Like Spring-winds, over flowers ;— 
Yielding a precious balm to bosoms torn, 
And binding up the wounds that make earth’s pilgrims mourn. 
In thee, gay Fancy’s flight 
Is far and fearless, o’er the world’s expanse ; 
Like the Sun’s boundless light, 
Passing where green Jands smile, und blue waves dance— 
Where city-fanes rise high, and cottage windows giance. 


And on the restless soul 

Thou pourest gentle dreams and sympathies :— 
Held by no stern control, 

Imagination, like a summer-breeze, , 

Paints the glad vale of youth, with all its vernal trees. 

And yet, thy quiet reign ' 
Is coloured oft, with the sad bosom's shade :— 
And like our days of pain, 

-O’er fever’s couch, disastrous scenes pervade 

The mind’s benighted sky, by wild delirium made:— 
And the resounding storm, 

Midsi fire and shipwreck to the view are given :— 
While Deaih’s emaciate form, 

Looks from the dim clouds in the midnight heaven, 

As by the lightning’s play, their lurid folds are riven! 
And life is oft a sleep ;— 

A trance of apathy, and guilt, and sin; 

Till the stern eye can weep; 

And deep repentance a forgiveness win, 

And _* the o’erflowing heart God's wakening morn breaks 
Thrice blest the humble one 

Whose brow is bound not in the Grave’s dark wreath 
With the great pearl unwon! 

Upon whose faltering lip, and ebbing breath, 

Lingers the glorious song, ‘‘ Victorious over er 

Star. 


U> Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatch 
at this office. 
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